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you on commission only. We 
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We therefore are interested in 
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so far as it proves advantageous 
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Execution of Odd Lot Orders 


The System by Which Small Orders are Accurately Handled on the 
New York Stock Exchange 


business has been one of the nota- 

ble changes of the past few 
years on the Stock Exchange. It has 
come from a variety of different direc- 
tions, but its growth has been fairly 
steady, and the total amount of such 
business is now much larger than most 
people realize. 

Undoubtedly one of the important 
causes of this change is the fact that 
small investors are learning the advan- 
tage of owning securities which have an 
active market, and in companies about 
which full information is easily obtain- 
able as to earnings, conditions and pros- 
pects. Formerly the attitude of the small 
investor was that he “stood no chance” 
among the millionaire operators of the 
Street. He is learning that he has the 
same opportunity to become a partner 
in the great enterprises of this country 
as the big capitalist, and that he can do 
it with equal safety, provided only that 
he limits his operations in proportion 
to his capital. By dealing in odd lots 
he can readily do this. 


Shy great increase in the odd lot 


A second reason for the increase of 
odd lot trading is that both the public 
and the brokerage houses are learning 
the wisdom of conservatism. It is vastly 
better to deal successfully in odd lots 
than unsuccessfully in larger quantities. 
Many who formerly dealt in hundred 
share lots have found that their judg- 
ment is better when their risk is small, 
and they are in a better position to “av- 
erage” if the market goes temporarily 
against them. 

Again, since the closing of bucket- 
shops in various States, many of those 
who formerly frequented these bucket- 
shops have found that by placing their 
orders on the Stock Exchange they can 
obtain as accurate prices through these 
legitimate channels as they previously 
secured in bucketshops, with all the un- 
certainty incidental to bucketshop deal- 
ings eliminated. 

It will be of interest to many who are 
unacquainted with the execution of or- 
ders in “fractional lots” to know a few 
facts regarding this now important 
branch of the New York ‘Stock Ex- 
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change business. Many who are in- 
formed are of the opinion that one can 
enter, say, the Union Pacific crowd on 
the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and deal openly in an odd lot 
as would be done in 100 shares or more. 

HOW ODD LOT ORDERS ARE HANDLED. 

By way of explanation, it will be in- 
teresting to show just how an odd lot 
order is handled. The trader or in- 
vestor hands his unlimited order to buy 
10 shares of Steel to his New York 
broker. This order is transmitted from 
the office of the broker over his private 
telephone to the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change, there received by his employee 
and sent by a page from the telephone 
booth to the Steel crowd and handed to 
one of the five firms who are recognized 
odd lot dealers. 

The representative of this odd lot firm 
receiving this order in question to buy 
10 shares of Steel immediately ascer- 
tains the market for 100 share lots, and 
then returns his report to the telephone 
of the firm from whom the order has 
come, reading “John Doe & Co. sold to 
you 10 shares of Steel at,” say, 80%. 

If this was the price of execution, it 
would mean that at the time the order 
was received the market in Steel was 
80 bid, offered at 80'4, as the odd lot 
firms are trading in all the active stocks 
at the bid and offered price at the time 
orders are received by them. 

On unlimited orders given before the 
opening of the market, the odd Ic is 
bought or sold at % from the official 
opening price. In an instance of a 
stock selling at different prices—say, 
Steel opening sales 76 to 761%4—a fair 
price is given the odd lot customer, by 
selling to the client at, say 763% or 
buying from the client at 76%. When 
the market in a certain stock is large in 
volume at the opening, the actual open- 
ing is frequently given by the odd lot 
dealer. 

On unlimited orders given in what 
are known as “inactive” stocks, or those 
in which bid and offered prices are far- 
ther apart, constituting a “wide mar- 
ket,” the custom of the odd lot dealer is 
to execute market orders at 4% from 
the next sale of 100 shares. If, how- 
ever, the trader or investor does not 
wish to wait for a sale, word to this ef- 
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fect accompanying the market order will 
enable the client to purchase or sell his 
stock promptly at the bid or offered 
price for 100 share lots. 

If an order is placed in the market 
at a limit—as an illustration, to buy 50 
shares Un. Pac. pref. at 9314—this or- 
der may have been given by a client 
when the market price was above his 
limit; say, around 94; on the decline, 
if Un. Pac. pref. sells below 93%, the 
client is entitled to, and he will obtain 
his stock at, his limit, 93%. 

Some customers are of the opinion 
that if, on such a decline, Un. Pac. pref. 
should sell at 93%, with the next sale 
at 93, the customer should obtain his 
50 shares in question at % from this 
next sale, which would be 93%, rather 
than at his limit 93%. 

This is an unreasonable demand on 


“the part of the public and the odd lot 


dealer is justified in refusing to report 
this purchase other than at the custom- 
er’s limit—93%. Otherwise the odd 
lot client would do better in the execu- 
tion of the fractional lot than he would 
have done had his order been for 100 
shares; for the reason that, had he 
placed an order to buy 100 shares of 
Un. Pac. pref. at 93%, his broker would 
have’ undoubtedly made his bid in the 
market for 100 shares and the stock 
would have been sold to him at such 
limit. The odd lot speculator is not en- 
titled to any better service on his frac- 
tional lot order than the 100 share or- 
der would obtain. Such demands as 
these show plainly that many traders do 
not understand the system of odd lot 
executions, and, therefore, often make 
what proves to be an unreasonable de- 
mand. 
STOP. ORDERS IN ODD LOTS. 


In the excution of “stop orders” the 
trader in fractional lots really has a de- 
cided advantage over one who is dealing 
in 100 share lots. In the leading specu- 
lative stocks, such as Steel, Un. Pac. or 
Reading, stop orders, either for 100 
share lots or for odd lots, are ordinarily 
executed at the exact price of the stop 
or within an eighth of that price, unless 
the market is excited and wide. 

The odd lot trader, however, has an 
advantage in the fact that his sales do 
not affect the market as immediately 
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and strongly as those of 100 share lots. 
For example, if 500 shares of Union are 
sold on stop at 172 this sale may result 
in depressing the market % or %, so 
that part of the order would be stoppeed 
at 171% or even 17134. If, however, 
the 500 shares were all in fractional lots, 
received from different brokers, but all 
to be stopped at 172, the whole amount 
would be taken by the odd lot dealer, un- 
der ordinary conditions, at 172. That 
is, if the market was 172 bid after the 
sale of 100 shares or more, the odd lots 
would be sold at the actual limit of the 
stop order. 

This feature is sometimes even more 
important in the “inactive” stocks. For 
instance, an order might be given to 
sell 100 shares of Mo. Pac. at 56 stop. 
On the sale of 100 shares at 56 this or- 
der becomes a market order. If there 


are two or three sellers of various lots 
of 100 shares or more in the market at 
the time this stock sells at 56, and at the 
time the market is active on a decline, 
it is readily appreciated that the execu- 
tion of the 100 shares stop order may 
be at the very unsatisfactory result of 


Y% or 1 per cent. below the stop limit, 
from the mere fact of there being more 
sellers than buyers in the stock at the 
time. Now, in such an instance, the odd 
lot order would be executed with more 
satisfaction to the client, for the reason 
that if, on an order to sell 10 shares of 
Mo. Pac. at 56 stop, on 100 shares hav- 
ing been sold at that price, the order on 
the 10 shares, to sell at 56 stop, would 
be executed at 4 below the price at 
which the next 100-shares sold. That 
is, 100 shares selling in the open mar- 
ket for 56, the next sale 557%, and pos- 
sibly many other sales following in 
quick succession to 55, the 100 share 
order might be executed at the bottom 
price, while the odd lot order would cer- 
tainly be sold for not less than 55%. 

In all cases when the market permits, 
as it constantly does, stop orders in frac- 
tional lots are executed at the exact limit 
placed upon the order by the customer. 
All of this illustrates the fairness of the 
policy of the odd lot dealer in the execu- 
tion of this class of orders. 

A cause of constant complaint on the 
part of clients placing orders in the New 
York market in fractional lots, is found 
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in the fact that many traders who have 
heretofore traded in bucket shops do not 
take into account the fact that it takes a 
certain space of time for an order to be 
transmitted from the office of a broker 
through the medium of the telephone 
and the page on the “floor” to the stock 
in which the order is given. Therefore, 
when the trader sees St. Paul quoted at 
130, and he gives an order to buy 10 
shares of St. Paul at the market, he very 
often expects his stock to be executed at 
the price last quoted on the tape, or at 
least 4% from that sale. 

If, when that order reaches the St. 
Paul crowd, the stock is 129% bid of- 
fered at 130 he would secure his 10 
shares at 130. On the other hand, while 
that order is en route to the St. Paul 
crowd, the offered stock at 130 may have 
been sold and the stock could easily have 
advanced \% or %, and when he receives 
his execution, say, at 130%, he unjustly 
criticizes the odd lot dealer as taking 
undue advantage and “putting the stock 
in at an exorbitant price.” 

Such an impression is due to two rea- 
sons: First, that the market has changed 
more quickly than he expected, and sec- 
ond, the page who has been given this 
order from the telephone to deliver to 
the St. Paul crowd has been given other 
orders from other telephones to be de- 
livered in other parts of the Exchange, 
so that some moments may have elapsed 
before this order was received at the St. 
Paul crowd. All of this is not the fault 
of the brokerage house having sent the 
order; nor is it the fault of the odd lot 
dealer, who has promptly executed the 
order at the market at the time the order 
was received. 

A further cause which often gives a 
client the opportunity to criticize an odd 
lot execution, particularly in the inactive 
stocks, is the fact that the sale of 100 
shares which has occurred previous to 
the receipt of an order in a fractional 
lot, is delayed in being placed upon the 
tape. As an illustration, a client gives 
an order to buy an odd lot of Can Pref. 
with the instruction to “wait for sale.” 
While this order may be en route to the 
Exchange 100 shares of Can Pref. sells 
at 81, and by reason of an unintentional 
delay on the part of the telegraph op- 
erator recording the sales on the tape, 
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three or four minutes elapse before this 
sale appears on the tape. The client 
having placed his order with the in- 
structions to “wait for sale” sees, two 
or three minutes after he has placed the 
order, 100 shares of Can Pref. quoted 
at 81, and he immediately reaches the 
conclusion that he is to get his odd lot 
at 81%. The odd lot dealer, however, 
receiving this order, has the absolute 
knowledge before him that the sale at 
81 occurred before the fractional lot or- 
der was received. He therefore waits 
for the sale following this 81 quotation. 
If this happens to be, say, 8034, the 
client receives the execution of the pur- 
chase of the 10 shares of Can Pref. at 
80%. On the other hand, if the next 
sale is 81% he receives his purchase at 
813%. 

One other cause of misunderstanding 
on the part of the customer in odd lots 
should perhaps be mentioned. Suppose 
the market for Lehigh Valley is 170 bid, 
offered at 170%, last sale 170%. A 
customer who sells 100 shares at the 
market gets 170 for his stock. That 
price is quoted on the tape and he sees 


plainly that he got a good execution. If, 
however, the same customer had sold 
only 50 shares, he would have received 
the same price, 170, but the sale would 
not have appeared on the tape, so that 
the last sale would still appear as 17014, 
eand the customer might feel that he was 


not getting the market price. This is 
a point that all traders in odd lots may 
well bear in mind. 

THE ODD LOT DEALERS. 

It can be readily seen how constantly 
the odd lot dealer is unjustly criticized 
through no fault of his. From our ob- 
servation and after consulting with some 
of the active odd lot dealers, we are 
much impressed with the sincerity of the 
efforts of odd lot dealers at the present 
time to serve the public, in this important 
branch of the New York Stock Ex- 
change business, in a fair and equitable 
manner. We learn that when criticisms 
like the above occur, a representative of 
the odd lot firm is always ready to make 
satisfactory explanation as to the mar- 
ket at the time the order was received, 
or to make an allowance if he ‘is at 
fault in any undue delay on an order re- 
ceived by him. 


-the odd lot firm. 
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The detail of organization incidental 
to the handling of odd lots on the floor 
of the Exchange is far greater than most 
people have any conception of. Two of 
the leading odd lot firms—that is, those 
who are exclusive dealers in odd lots— 
have from 12 to 14 representatives on 
the Exchange, all of them members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, who 
are placed in different locations on the 
floor and execute on behalf of their 
firms all the orders in fractional lots 
which come to them within reasonable 
distance of their location. 

This business necessitates, in addi- 
tion to the floor organization, an equally 
systematic organization in the offices. 
The advantages of the New York Stock 
Exchange Clearing House do not benefit 
those firms which make a specialty in 
dealing in fractional lots. All the de- 
liveries in this class of business are made 
ex-Clearing House. This necessitates 
a large force of clerks in the offices of 
It is, therefore, very 
necessary that, even though they make 
every effort to adopt a broad and gen- 
erous policy in serving the interests of 
the public by giving absolutely fair exe- 
cution in fractional lots, they must be 
mindful of even fractional differences 
which unreasonable clients frequently de- 
mand. As some of these houses are do- 
ing thousands of shares a day in frac- 
tional lots, it can be appreciated that, 
with their large office expenses and with 
the interest to be charged on their in- 
vestment in Stock Exchange member- 
ships, they must protect their own in- 
terests in not submitting to unreasonable 
demands on the part of unjust claimants. 

The increase in recent years in the odd 
lot business is largely due to the fact 
that the facilities now afforded the pub- 
lic for either investment or speculative 
opportunities in fractional lots have been 
brought to a very high level. Many 
Stock Exchange firms who have hereto- 
fore discouraged orders being given them 
in fractional lots have of late arranged 
to permit this class of business being 
handled expeditiously and to the satis- 
faction of the public. The “odd lot in- 
vestor” is an important factor, and he 
should place his business where his in- 
terests will be safeguarded and consci- 
entiously conserved. 





A Rejuvenated Erie 
The Great Strides Made in Recent Years by the Old Road 


R many years “poor old Erie” 
has been such a laughing stock 


and an object of pity among in- 
vestors and traders that very few now 
realize the great change that has taken 
place in the position and prospects of 
the road. Even as late as 1908 a re- 
ceivership for Erie was generally 
talked of, and the road had to be 
“saved” by E. H. Harriman. The 
soundness of Harriman’s judgment has 
been amply demonstrated by the ex- 
cellent results secured by the road 
since that date. 

The fact is that the rejuvenation of 
Erie had begun several years before 
1908, and had been quietly progressing 
until the point had been reached 


where Erie was nearly ready to show 


good earnings. This, of course, Harri- 
man well knew, otherwise he would 
not have been so ready to put his 
money behind the road. 

Appropriations for improvements, 
additions, etc., have been made out of 
income as follows: 


$2,377,856 
1,540,320 
1,360,555 
1,926,973 
1,642,029 
575,804 
381,927 
737,087 


The above is out of net income—the 
annual reports do not state how much 
additional has been expended for im- 
provements and charged to operating 
expenses, but ‘the amount is undoubt- 
edly considerable. 

Moreover, from 1895 to 1909, $16,- 
620,000 was spent for improvements 
and additions and charged to capital 
account, and practically all of this 
money was so expended as to increase 
the earning power of the company a 
good deal more than the interest 


charges on the securities issued. 
Nearly $15,000,000 of it has been spent 
on reduction of grades and on the New 
York approach. 

Of course, Erie is primarily a freight 
line. Therefore the revision of grades 
to permit economical handling of train- 
loads of modern size is the most impor- 
tant and profitable expenditure the rail- 
road can make at present. The Gene- 
see River cut-off, the Guymard cut-off 
and smaller improvements have prac- 
tically tripled the train-load that one 
locomotive can haul from Chicago to 
Jersey City. The only part of the Erie 
line where locomotives still have to 
be aided by pushers now is between 
Jersey City and Newburg Junction, 
where the grade is in some places as 
high as 1.2 per cent. Further work re- 
mains to be done at this point when the 
earnings of the road have increased 
enough to permit it. Also, more second 
track is needed on the Western Divi- 
sion. Erie now has second track for 
only about 40 per cent. of its mileage, 
but more will be built as receipts grow 

The Genesee cut-off is 34 miles long, 
from Portage to Cuba, The old line 
was about 25 miles, and is still used for 
passenger trains. On the new line the 
maximum grade going east is now .2 of 
1 per cent., and .3 of 1 per cent. going 
west. The Guymard cut-off, between 
Highland Mills and Guymard, will also 
be used for freight only, and reduces 
the grade to .2 of 1 per cent. east and 
6 of 1 per cent. west. Loaded freight 
trains of 80 cars or more are now 
hauled east. 

The Bergen Hill cut has attracted 
more attention than other improve- 
ments, but is no more important than 
the other two above mentioned. It 
gives the Erie six tracks through Ber- 
gen Hill to the banks of the Hudson, 
and has vastly facilitated both freight 
and passenger business. The cost of 
this undertaking has been more than 
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covered by the increase in the value of 
Erie’s tidewater terminals. 

As a result of these extensive im- 
provements, as well as of the natural 
increase of business in its territory, 
Erie has been in process of evolution 
from a low-priced speculative proposi- 
tion to a genuine income-producer. It 
is the only one of the great Eastern 
trunk line properties that has not 
already gone through this period and 
come out a dividend-payer. In fact, it 
is said that President Underwood has 
predicted that Erie common will be 
paying dividends within two years. 

This is not so impossible as it might 
seem at first thought. There are two 
issues of preferred stock ahead of the 
common, neither of which is now pay- 
ing dividends ; but these issues are rela- 
tively small—$48,000,000 first preferred 
and $16,000,000 second preferred, com- 
pared with $112,000,000 common out- 
standing—and the dividends of both 
are limited to 4 per cent. non-cumula- 
tive. Earnings (including that part of 
income appropriated for additions and 
betterments) have been as follows for 
a series of years: 





Ist pref. 2d pref. Com. 
= 10.4 19.4 2.2 
a 12.3 24.9 3.0 
Py Cb ewes — 3.4* —221* —3.7* 
6 edcae 6.1 6.4 0.3 
SE Ades 12.1 24.3 2.9 
Avge. 5 yrs. “75 10.6 1.0 

*Deficit. 


That is, for the five years’ average 
(including two years of dull business), 
Erie’s earnings, if they had not been 
expended for improvements, would 
have paid 4 per cent. on each of the 
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preferred issues and about 1 per cent. 
on the common. Not a bad showing, 
in view of the fact that the principal 
improvements have only just been com- 
pleted. 

Erie’s holdings of coal lands are im- 
portant, not only for their intrinsic 
value but for the freight which they 
originate. The road controls about 
77,000 acres of coal land, 62,000 acres 
of which are owned outright. Reading 
is the only road which owns more 
coal than Erie. As a result, coal has 
for the past ten years constituted from 
40 to 47 per cent of Erie’s freight 
tonnage. The reductions of grade now 
accomplished mean an enormous sav- 
ing on the handling of this big tonnage 
of low-grade freight. 

Comparing Erie with the other 
coalers, Lackawanna has been, as every 
one knows, a gold mine for years; 
Delaware & Hudson is a high-grade 
dividend-payer ; and Reading is selling 
above 150. Even the bituminous coal- 
ers, Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk 
& Western, are paying dividends and 
improving their earnings from year to 
year. 

It isn’t in new sections of the coun- 
try alone that railroads outgrow their 
short pants and become dividend- 
earners—the rise of Reading is enough 
to prove that, if proof were needed. 
Where population grows, railroads 
grow, unless there is something to in- 
terfere. And old Erie is just getting 
in shape to make money out of the big 
tonnage which it has always carried. 
Both the preferred stocks are worthy 
the careful attention of the investor, 
and those of more speculative turn of 
mind may well keep an eye on Erie 
common. The common, by the way, 
sold as high as 52% in 1905 and 50% 
in 1906. 




















Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “‘ Studies in Tape Reading” 


XX—Selling Against New Stock Issues 


HE announcement that a certain 
railroad or industrial corporation 
is about to increase its capital stock 

means that a certain number of new 
shares have been created—that the sup- 
ply of these shares has been increased. 
Immediately upon such an announce- 
ment the stock usually declines. A few 
active traders produce this downward 
move, working on the theory that the 
prospective fresh supply of stock will 
overbalance the demand. 

After the first few days interest in the 
announcement wears off, and the stock 
may recover part or all of its decline. 
The episode is thereafter more or less 
forgotten until dealings in the rights be- 
gin. At this time, holders having re- 
ceived from the company warrants repre- 
senting the number of shares of new 
stock to which they are entitled, decide 
either that they will subscribe to the new 
stock or sell their warrants. As the 
number of stockholders is large, and 
there is a predominance of small 
holdings by people who are unable, 
or do not care to increase the number of 
shares which they own, there is a con- 
stant dribbling of these warrants into the 
market. In the aggregate the number 
of shares represented is quite large. 

The specialists on the floor buys these 
small lots of warrants, and as fast as he 
can gather in enough to make the equiv- 
alent of 100 shares of stock, he sells the 
latter short; so that while the offerings 
are small and come from widely spread 
sources, they are by this process concen- 
trated into round lots, marketed, and 
their effect felt in the market price of 
the stock. 

Meanwhile nothing has occurred to 
increase the demand for this stock, that 
is, the genuine investment demand. 
There are, of course, always a number 


of shorts who are willing to cover, and 
on certain occasions an influx of new 
speculative buyers. But in the case of 
an investment stock such as Pennsyl- 
vania, which is, in the main, held for 
permanent inyestment, it requires a big 
slump in the market or a specific devel- 
opment affecting this property or invest- 
ments in general, to bring in a quantity 
of new buyers sufficient to equalize de- 
mand and supply. 

So, while all these warrants, or if you 
prefer, new stock, continues to press 
upon the market, there is very apt to oc- 
cur an important decline in the price. 
Without going into statistics in this mat- 
ter, it is within easy recollection that 
such a decline has taken place within re- 
cent years, in the case of nearly every 
new issue of a high-priced investment 
stock. Of course, if the general market 
is trending strongly upward with a con- 
tinued investment demand, a rise may 
occur even while a new issue is pend- 
ing, and when it is completed the price 
may stand at a higher level than be- 
fore the announcement. While this 
would be a rare incident, it should be 
taken into consideration when selling 
short against new stock issues. On 
the other hand, if the market were in 
a down trend, such a stock would be 
one of the most advantageous for 
short selling, because the new issue 
would give added weight to the ordi- 
nary selling pressure and bring about 
an extraordinary decline. 

Many people who have observed the 
tendency of a stock to act as above, 
have made considerable money by op- 
erating on the short side on such occa- 
sions. The writer remembers very 
well where declines of ten or eleven 
points in high priced investment 
stocks have immediately followed the 
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announcement of new stock issues. 
Such opportunities are presented often 
enough to warrant the ordinary spec- 
ulator’s attention. 

As for the investor, there appears no 
good reason why he should not sell his 
permanent investment at say, 150, re- 
placing it at 145 or 140 when the liquid- 
ation of new stock has been completed. 
By so doing he marks down the origi- 
nal cost of his investment five or ten 
points, and while his money may lie in 
a trust company at a small rate of in- 
terest during the interval of two or 
three months, his profit on the opera- 
tion is very considerable, and the fu- 
ture yield of his investment materially 
increased. 

Is there any reason why the new 
stock at 140 should not be just as val- 
uable an investment as the old stock 
at 150? It is all one kind of stock. If 
the original cost price was 150 and by 
the above process the cost is reduced 
10 points to 140, the investor’s position 
is greatly strengthened. 

A recent new stock issue of this 
character was that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in which the stock- 
holders were offered the privilege of 
subscribing to new Pennsylvania stock 
at par ($50 per share), at the rate of 
10 per cent. of their respective hold- 
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ings, viz.: ten shares of new stock for 
every 100 shares held. 

The amount of Pennsylvania stock 
outstanding at the time of this author- 
ization was $412,763,600; therefore the 
issue called for the creation of $41,376,- 
360 worth of new stock, and this was 
the amount which stockholders or oth- 
ers were called upon to absorb. In 
these days a $41,000,000 stock issue is 
not calculated to stagger the invest- 
ment world, particularly as Pennsyl- 
vania stockholders themselves have 
large powers of absorption. The mar- 
ket effect of this new stock issue was 
not serious, but there was a decline 
from the high point of February, 1911 
(130%), to 120% on May 31, during 
which interval the general market was 
strong. 

For the purposes of comparison let 
us take Union Pacific, for which the 
highest price in February was 181. 
On May 31, the day of Pennsylvania’s 
low price, Union Pacific touched 186. 

It was known in February that 
Pennsylvania would issue this stock. 
The rights expired between May 31 
and June 5 and the low point for the 
stock was made just prior to that time. 

For study purposes we present here- 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s official circular. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Treasurer’s Office 


General Office, Broad Street Station, 


PuHivapeLpuia, Pa., April 12, 1911. 


To THE SIO0CKHOLDERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap ComPANy: 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this date the following resolution was 


adopted: 


“Resotvep, that—pursuant to the consent and authority given and conferred by appro- 





priate action duly taken by this company’s stockholders for increasing its capital stock— 
to provide the necessary capital for substantial additions, betterments and’ improvements 
to and in the company’s railroads, equipment, prope and facilities, and the funds neces- 
sary to meet maturing obligations of the company and for other corporate purposes, an in- 
crease of this company’s capital stock equal to ten per centum of the aggregate amount 
thereof which shall be issued and outstanding at the close of business on the Sth day of 
May, 1911, is hereby authorized and directed, and the same shall be issued and disposed of 
in manner following: 


The privilege of subscribing for said stock at par, $50 per share, between 31st May 


and Sth June, 1911, inclusive, on which latter date the privilege will cease, is hereby given 
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to stockholders as they shall stand registered on the books of the company at the close of 
business, 5th May, 1911, to the extent of ten per centum of their then respective holdings. 

Warrants specifying the amount of stock to which stockholders are entitled to sub- 
scribe under this privilege will be issued to each stockholder by the treasurer. 

The subscription privilege may be sold and transferred by assignment of the warrant 
executed in the form prescribed and printed thereon. 

The terms of subscription will be as follows: 

Payments may be made in full or in two instalments of 50% each. 

In full, or $50 per share, at the time of making the subscription, between 3lst May 
and 5th June, 1911, inclusive. 

The first instalment, 50%, or $25 per share, at the time of making the subscription, 
between 3lst May and Sth June, 1911, inclusive. 

The second instalment, 50%, or $25 per share, between 28th August and Ist Septem- 
ber, 1911, inclusive. 

The warrants accompanied by payment in full or of first instalment, must be re- 
turned to the treasurer between 3lst May and 5th June, 1911, inclusive, otherwise 
the privilege will be void and the warrants of no value. 

Upon payment of the subscription there will be issued: 

When first instalment only is paid, assignable receipts; which must be surrendered 
to the treasurer upon payment of the second instalment. 

When payment in full is made, or when payment of second instalment is made, 
stock certificates, for whole shares; which will be mailed to the stockholders by 
registered mail. 

Full-paid stock receipts for fractions of shares will be issued which will not carry 
any dividend or interest until converted into stock. They will be so converted 
only when the fractions surrendered make whole shares, provided such surrender 
is made on or before 3lst October, 1911, after which date such fractional receipts 
not converted will be redeemed in cash at the rate of $50 per share without interest. 

Fractional receipts will pass by delivery. 

Upon payment of the second instalment, there will be issued a check for interest at 
the rate of six per centum per annum on the first instalment from 5th June, 1911, 
to lst September, 1911, which will amount to $0.36 per share. 

The right to receive stock shall not accrue to any stockholder under this privilege un- 
less the terms of subscription are fully complied with and payments made at the dates 
hereinbefore stated, and no subscription or assignment of the privilege will be recognized 
unless made on the forms furnished by the company.” 





In accordance with the foregoing, stockholders will be entitled to subscribe for addi- 
tional stock to the extent of one-tenth of the number of shares in their names at the close 
of business, 5th May, 1911. 

For illustration : 


Instalments Payable. Full 
Entitled 3lst May— 28th August— Pay- 
To Subscribe 5th June, lst September, ment. 

Holders of for 1911 19]1. 
SR es ail 1/10 of a share $2.50 $2.50 $5.00 
2 Shares ...... 2/10 of a share 5.00 5.00 10.00 
OO ee 3/10 of a share 7.50 7.50 15.00 
See 4/10 of a share 10.00 10.00 20.00 
FED. 60.0500 5/10 of a share 12.50 12.50 25.00 
6 Shares ...... 6/10 of a share 15.00 15.00 30.00 
7 Shares ...... 7/10 of a share 17.50 17.50 35.00 
8 Seares ....0: 8/10 of a share 20.00 20.00 40.00 
9 Shares ...... 9/10 of a share 22.50 22.50 45.00 
10 Shares ...... 1 share 25.00 25.00 50.00 


Warrants will be mailed about 15th May to the addresses indicated on the permanent 
dividend mailing orders filed in this office by the stockholders, unless other instructions are 
received relative thereto prior to 15th May, 1911. 

j —— not provided for as above may be obtained at this office not later than 5th 
une, 1911. 

On the back of these warrants will be two forms: 

The first, the subscription, to be signed by the stockholders, if they take the stock themselves. 
The second, an assignment, to be filled out and signed by the stockholders, if they dispose of 
the privilege. 

Stockholders who may wish to subscribe for'a portion of the stock covered by a warrant 
and dispose of the balance, or who may wish to dispose of a portion to one person and the 
balance to another, should return their warrants to this office or the office of the company, 85 
Cedar Street, New York, to be exchanged for other warrants, specifying the number of war- 
rants desired in exchange and the number of shares to be covered by each. 
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Fractions desired to complete full shares, or fractions which holders desire to dispose 
of, will not be sold or purchased by the company. , ; 

The subscriptions of respective instalment payments must be made in accordance with 
the provisions of the action of the Board of Directors as stated above. — 

Checks or drafts should be drawn in favor of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company and 


for the exact amount of the payment. 


All communications in relation to the foregoing should be addressed to the undersigned 


at Philadelphia. 


Careful study of this circular would 
have been necessary if one desired to 
operate in Pennsylvania stock along 
the lines previously suggested. 

Any one selling Pennsylvania short 
prior to May 5 with a view to covering 
on the expected decline, would have 
had to allow for the fact that on that 
day, when the books closed for the dis- 
tribution of warrants, he would have 
been short of Pennsylvania stock and 
therefore short of the warrants to the 
extent of 10 per cent. of his short sale. 
That is, if he sold short 200 Pennsyl- 
vania, he would have had to figure on 
covering 220 shares, or, in lieu of the 
twenty additional shares, he would 
have been obliged to buy the rights on 
200 shares and deliver them to the 


James F. Fannestocx, Treasurer. 


party of whom his broker borrowed 
the stock. 

This seems quite complicated, and 
perhaps it is to any one unfamiliar 
with the handling of short sales, war- 
rants, etc. But, in actual practice it 
is the same as if you were short of 
some stock when the books closed for 
a regular cash dividend of $1 a share. 
In such a case you would be obligated 
to pay this $1 per share to the person 
of whom your stock was borrowed. 
The corresponding shrinkage in mar- 
ket price which takes place whenever 
a stock sells ex-dividend or ex-rights, 
reimburses for this outlay. 

On a certain date in April, 1911, the 
following figures represented an es- 
timate of the value of Pennsylvania 
rights as compared with the current 
price of the stock: 


Cost of rights on 1,000 shares at 2% (to be paid for May 25)... .$1,062.50* 


Commission 1/32 on above........... 


Interest on the last amount (from May 25 to May 31), 6 days at 6% 


15.62* 


1,078.12 
1.08 


On May 31 full payment at $50 per share (par) on 100 shares 


new stock 


5,000.00 
$6,079.20 


Allow 5 days interest on $6,079 (May 31 to June 5, at which time it 


is assumed the new stock received from company) 
Cost of 100 rights to cover shortage when books closed........... 


Commission on above 


Commission on 100 shares of stock if sold short 


Tax on above 


This amount represents the cost of 
100 “half” ($50) shares and is equal to 
a little over 125%. 

Pennsylvania was selling at the time 
at 124% so that there would have been 
a loss had an arbitrage transaction 
been attempted at the time. That is, 


if one had sold Pennsylvania short at 


*Note.—These figures are based on $50 
are correct, although they appear to be only 
proper amount. 
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$6,274.33 


12434, with the intention of buying the 
rights, paying for the new stock and 
all the interest, commission and other 
charges in connection therewith, the 
price at which he would cover figured 
1254. 

Now suppose Pennsylvania had been 
selling at 137 at the time, and the price 
of rights remained at 2%, in such a 
case there would have been a profit of 
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about 1% per cent. on this sort of tran- 
saction. Or if an investor, seeing this 
opportunity to buy the equivalent in 
rights at a lower price, would have sold 
at 127 the certificates which he held, 
placed the proceeds in his trust com- 
pany at interest, and paid for the stock 
in installments instead of making full 
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payment on May 31, it would have 
worked out still more to his advantage. 
The difference between his selling 
price and the final cost of all rights, 
subscription payments, interest, etc., 
would have represented the net reduc- 
tion in the cost of his investment. 
[Series Continued in August Issue.] 


Speculomania 


An Insidious Form of Megalomania Which Attacks Those Other 
wise Sane 


EGALOMANIA, or “swelled 

M head,” is a somewhat common 

affliction and very painful—to 

the sufferer’s friends and acquaintances. 

Another form of the same malady is 

observed when the patient becomes in- 
terested in the stock market. 

It consists in a fixed delusion, similar 
to that of the common monomaniac who 
believes himself to be a king, or even in 
some cases to be J. P. Morgan himself. 
This delusion, which appears to the suf- 
ferer at the time to be perfectly natural 
and reasonable, is that, although success 
in other lines is to be won only by per- 
sistent application over a period of years, 
he can succeed in the stock market by 
merely jumping in. 

This distressing malady was recently 
observed in a most virulent form in the 
case of a well-known*Wall street physi- 
cian, who said to the editor of this pub- 
lication : 

“T have lost a lot of money in the mar- 
ket and it has been some time now since 
I have done any trading. I have read a 
copy of THe TICKER occasionally, and 
when I am in the market again I’m going 
to read it regularly.” 

It is really dreadful to think that 
such an unbalanced person is not only 
still at large, but is attempting to min- 
ister to the illness of others. He had 
spent, presumably, eight or ten years in 
fitting himself to practice his calling be- 
fore he was permitted to take charge of 
a single case. Yet he wasn’t going to 


begin to prepare himself for success in 
the stock market until he started trading. 
Can you beat it? 

It is sincerely to be hoped that a per- 
son of such unsound mind has not mar- 
ried, and in that case his painful delusion 
can harm no one but himself—a reason 
for gratification, surely. But one is sorry 
to see such a pronounced speculomaniac 
permitted to injure even himself by his 
dangerous imaginings. 

Even among the general public, until 
quite recently, a mild form of this afflic- 
tion has been wide-spread. Many have 
believed, and a considerable number still 
believe, that the movements of the stock 
market are either purely accidental and 
haphazard, or are caused by the caprice 
of powerful individuals—the “anthropo- 
morphic” conception of values, as it has 
been called. 

Against the spread of this brother to 
the hook-worm THe TIcKER has raised 
its voice persistently, and to the extent 
of about 20,000 copies (under favorable 
conditions). Its influence has not been 
unfelt. Everyone is beginning to notice 
the increasing disposition of investors 
and traders to study the situation. There 
is a demand for “fundamentals,” for 
market advices which are based on the 
cold and logical analysis of facts, for 
books that treat the stock and money 
markets from a rationally scientific point 
of view, for records of past fluctuations 
and books and articles showing how to 
interpret them. 
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A considerable number of students 
are now beginning to appreciate the fact 
that it is possible to apply to the stock 
market the same kind of scientific meth- 
ods that would be used in chemistry or 
in mechanics, for example. The scientist, 
in solving any practical problem, tries 
first to isolate each factor and study it 
by himself, so as to determine its effect 
under varying conditions. After each 
separate force is fully understood, the 
combined effect of all the forces in op- 
eration can be estimated with compara- 
tive ease. 

Take scientific marksmanship, as prac- 
ticed in our navy. The explosive force 
of the powder, the weight of the projec- 
tile, the effect of the attraction of gravi- 
tation, the resistance of the air, the initial 
velocity of the projectile, are all figured 
out and a series of curves is plotted to 
show the exact course of the shell for 
different angles of elevation. Accurate 
marksmanship is now not so much a 
question of personal skill, or good guess- 
ing, as of careful scientific calculation and 
thorough preparation. Why not study 
the science of marksmanship in the stock 
market, instead of merely trying to guess 
the future? 

Losses on investments in stocks are 
nearly always the result of inadequate 
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preparation. It is much easier to make 
25 per cent. a year on your capital by 
buying at the right time and selling at 
the right time, than it is to make the 
same per cent. in the grocery business 
or the brick business or the steel busi- 
ness. A sane man doesn’t enter ordinary 
lines of business enterprise without years 
of study, hard work and experience, and 
ample capital. But a man, otherwise 
sane, enters the stock market wholly 
without preparation, and then, instead of 
being satisfied with reasonable profits, he 
tries to make 25 per cent. a month. 

Another mistake of the past has been 
that a large section of the public has con- 
fused this speculomania with legitimate 
and intelligent speculation and invest- 
ment, and has therefore condemned the 
whole, with imprecations. This is like 
condemning the emphatic and soundly- 
based confidence of a man of mature 
years because of the conceited vaporings 
of a boy of eighteen; or like confusing 
“shooting craps” with scientific chess. 

Doubtless no speculomaniacs read this 
magazine, but in case this copy should 
accidentally fall into the hands of one, 
we wish to say as emphatically as pos- 
sible: : | 

THE TIME TO PREPARE Is BEFORE You 
ENTER THE MARKET. 

















The Usefulness of the Stock Market to Society 


The Professor is Successfully Cornered and Made to Yield Copy 


some good ideas about the ethics 

of the stock market (See Oc- 
tober, 1910, Ticker), we cornered him 
some evenings ago at the University 
Club and began to draw him out some- 
what as follows: 

Epitor: In your talk with Mr. * * * 
a short time ago you made it pretty clear 
that the business of the stock market is 
about on a par with other business so far 
as ethics is concerned. I suppose, how- 
ever, that many would raise the objec- 
tion that the stock market, especially the 
speculative feature connected with it, 
does not perform any function which is 
of real value to society. 

Economist: I don’t see how anyone 
can dispute the importance and useful- 
ness of having a place where buyers and 
sellers of securities can get together. In 
fact, buyers and sellers must get together 
in some way before anything can be 
bought or sold. If they did not get to- 
gether on the stock exchange they would 
have to find each other by a slow and 
costly process of inquiry and advertis- 
ing. The stock exchange saves them a 
great deal of time, trouble and expense, 
as compared with such primitive methods 
as that. 

Eprtor: Doubtless everyone, except 
possibly some of the most radical follow- 
ers of Karl Marx, would agree with you 
thus far. The difficulty arises when a 
stock like, say, Union Pacific goes up $5 
a share one day and down $5 the next 
day. A great many persons doubt the 
usefulness to society of such a perform- 
ance. 

Economist: Such fluctuations attract 
attention because of the heavy trading 
and excitement which accompanies them, 
but they are really nothing extaordinary 
and pass without remark when they take 


A the Professor seemed to have 


place in an inactive security. Take a 
paper that quotes inactive stocks. 

Epitor: Here is one. 

Economist: Well, here is American 
Express, 230 bid, 250 asked. If you 
bought 100 shares and then changed 
your mind and sold it at once, you would 
cause a break of $20 a share in the quo- 
tations of that stock. Likewise many 
others—Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
preferred, 125 bid, 140 asked; Chicago 
& Alton, 30 bid, 40 asked; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, 500 bid, 575 
asked; Granby Consolidated, 30 bid, 60 
asked. Or, turning to the more strictly 
investment issues not traded in on the 
Stock Exchange, here is United States 
Life Insurance, 90 bid, 105 asked, etc. A 
decline in Chicago & Alton from the 
asked price to the bid price would be 25 
per cent., equal to over $40 per share on 
Union Pacific. Such a purchase and sale 
of Union Pacific would cause only one- 
eighth change in the price. 

Epitor: That is, you would say that 
fluctuations in the active speculative 
stocks are really much less in proportion 
than in the non-speculative issues, but 
they attract more attention. 

Economist: So far as consecutive 
sales are concerned, there can be no ques- 
tion about that; and if you compare 
changes from year to year, you will find 
the same condition, provided the stocks 
compared are of the same general class. 

Epiror: How do you account for this? 
We are always reading of the “wild 
fluctuations” of speculative stocks, “ma- 
nipulation,” the activity of pools, and 
so on. 

Economist: We read of these things 
because the public is interested in them. 
Exactly the same things are duplicated, 
and in fact are much worse, in the in- 
active stocks of unknown corporations, 
but we do not hear about it because only 
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a few persons are interested. Many in- 
active stocks are not recorded as fluctu- 
ating, because there is really no market 
for them. But I cannot see that this 
helps the matter any. 

Epiror: If a great many traders have 
bought a certain stock on small capital— 
let us say United States Steel for ex- 
ample—is it not reasonable that when 
the stock begins to go down they will 
sell out and thus cause a greater decline 
than would be warranted by conditions? 

Economist: Such an active stock 
will nearly always contain a large short 
interest which serves to check an unrea- 
sonable advance and also to support the 
stock on declines—as all short sales have 
to be bought back again some time. Be- 
sides, by no means all of the public buy 
at high prices. In fact, the amount of 
money available for the purchase of such 
an active stock is undoubtedly greater at 
low prices than at high, although the 
number of persons owning the money 
may not be so large. 

Epitor: You think, then, that an ac- 
tive speculation in a stock really lessens 
the fluctuations of the price? 

Economist: Yes. There may be 
times when an active speculation will 
produce a great number of comparatively 
small changes in the price; but as a rule 
fluctuations are narrowed. Have you a 
“pocket manual” with you? Suppose we 
compare Atlantic Coast Line and 
Louisville & Nashville for the year 
1907 as a test. The two roads are sim- 
ilarly situated, but Louisville has much 
the more active market. I see that the 
range of Atlantic Coast for 1907 was 
58 to 133, while that of Louisville was 
85 to 145—the former fluctuated about 
130 per cent. of its lowest price, while 
the latter covered a range of some 70 
per cent. of the lowest price. That is 
more difference than I would have ex- 
pected. 

Eprtor: You consider that the princi- 
cipal use of an active speculation is to 
limit fluctuations? 

Economist: No, I would say that its 
most important function is making 
a market in which owners of a stock 
can buy and sell without too great a 
sacrifice. If the real value of an inac- 
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tive stock is halfway between the bid 
price and the asked price, I may have 
to lose $5 or $10 a share from that 
value in order to buy or sell. On Steel 
common I would lose only 1/16 of a 
dollar a share, or 6% cents, which I 
could stand without suffering very 
much. 

Epitor: I am afraid the outside pub- 
lic does not always get properly re- 
warded for this service to society. The 
man who bought Steel at 94 and sold 
it at 84 with $1,000 loss seems to have 
paid liberally for the privilege of help- 
ing things along. 

Economist: On the contrary, he has 
injured society and has paid damages 
for the injury. He has bought higher 
than he sold and his operations, there- 
fore, tended to increase fluctuations in- 
stead of to narrow them, to destroy 
the market instead of making it. This 
is no service to anybody. He pays for 
the injury by his loss. It is the man 
who sold at 94 and bought at 84 who 
has helped to steady the market and to 
lessen fluctuations. This is a valuable 
service and he gets paid for it by mak- 
ing a profit. 

Epitor: That certainly is hard on the 
loser, and it might give the winner a 
swelled head. 

Economist: Nevertheless, it is the 
simple fact. The universe is arranged 
on such a plan that we generally get 
about what is coming to us. If you 
have no knowledge of medicine, and 
attempt to doctor yourself for typhoid 
fever, you are likely to die. If you are 
no lawyer and attempt to try your own 
case in court, you generally lose the 
case. If you know nothing about val- 
ues or financial conditions, and try to 
buy and sell stocks for a profit, you 
usually get punished by making a loss. 
Every time you buy higher than you 
sel you are hurting the market by 
widening fluctuations and you pay for 
it. Every time you seli higher than 
you buy you are steadying the market 
and you are paid for your service. 

Epitor: All right. Here’s hoping 
that the public’s efforts to steady the 
market may be more and more suc- 
cessful. 


























Bull and Bear Markets 


Interesting Differences Between Them in the Character of Price 
Movements 


By FREDERIC DREW BOND 


HERE are certain important and 
fundamental differences in the 
so-called “technical condition” 

of bull and bear markets which receive 
much less attention than they deservé 
from either traders or investors. 

First, since our enormous issues of 
stocks and bonds must at all times, 
whether prices advance or decline, find 
restingplace and ownership some- 
where, in a bull market both investors 
and the vast mass of speculators are 
always glad to see an advance, but in 
a bear market these same owners and 
traders are sorry to see a fall. 

Here, then, appears a very impor- 
tant distinction between bear and bull 
markets. A bull market is nourished 
by the purchases of traders who desire 
its continuance. A bear market re- 
sults chiefly from the sales of those 
who are unwilling to see the fall which 
is in progress. Stock market rises are 
brought about through the willing co- 
operation of most of the participants ; 
stock market falls are necessitated by 
conditions which force sales. 

These conditions are about as fol- 
lows: When, for any reason, holders 
of stocks begin to sell, such sales 
weaken other accounts by reason of 
the calls for margin which declining 
prices induce, and thus force more sell- 
ing. Banks soon demand more col- 
lateral to protect loans. This naturally 
brings about more calls for margin from 
brokers and leads to further declines. 
This process affects not only brokers 
but also bank customers who are car- 
rying stock on direct bank loans. Thus 
liquidation generates more liquidation, 
until at length stocks find lodgment in 
hands strong enough to hold them, and 
the bear market is over. 

Again, in a bull market the public 
repeat and re-repeat their commit- 


ments on the long side, but in a bear 
market after once closing out they do 
not, as a general rule, re-enter as buy- 
ers for some little time thereafter. The 
purchases by the public in a bull mar- 
ket mark the beginning of a transac- 
tion which has to be closed by a sale 
unless the stock is taken out of the 
market, but the sales by the public in 
a bear market mean the end not only 
of that particular account, but usually 
of any account by the seller for some 
time to come. There are no large pub- 
lic purchases in a bear market to give 
it repeated upward thrusts. 

To put the whole matter in a nut- 
shell, there is always a large reserve 
of prospective selling in a bull market 
which, as higher and higher prices are 
reached, tends to retard the speed of 
the movement; but in a bear market 
the reserve of buying strength is much 
smaller in proportion to the extent of 
the price movement. 

From the foregoing we may draw a 
preliminary conclusion that prices go 
up slower in a bull market than they 
go down in a bear market. Before at- 
tempting to give a more exact state- 
ment, let us see how this conclusion is 
borne out by the course of prices in 
recent years. 

If we take the great bear market of 
1907 we shall find that railway stocks, 
as measured by the average prices of 
twenty rails, fell 56 points net between 
December 11, 1906, and November 21, 
1907—a total of 345 days, including 
Sundays and holidays. On the other 
hand the bull market of 1908 and 1909, 
counting from February 13, 1908, to 
August 17, 1909, rose 47 points net, as 
measured by these averages, in 551 
days. Thus the twenty rails rose on 
an average .085 points a day in the bull 
market, and fell on an average .160 
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points a day in the bear market—or 
about twice as rapidly. 

Or, if, omitting swings of less than 
two points in either direction, we 
count up bull days and bear days in 
both markets, we find that in the bear 
market of 1907 there were 213 days of 
fall, totaling 92 points, and 132 days 
of rise, totaling 51 points. (The differ- 
ence between these figures is not the 
true net of 56 points on account of the 
omission of swings of less than two 
points.) On the other hand, in the 
bull market of 1908 and 1909 there 
were 432 days of rise, totaling 90 
points, and 119 days of fall, totaling 42 
points. Thus, as before, we arrive at 
about the same result, namely that a 
rise in a bull market takes twice as 
long as a fall of an equal number of 
points in a bear market; or the aver- 
age daily rise in a bull market is only 
half the average daily fall in a bear 
market. 

Yet even these figures do not fully 
exhibit the great difference in rapidity 
of movement between bull and bear 
markets; for in the great decline of 
1907 a few days in March, October 
and November made up about half 
the entire fall. No such situation as 
this occurs in the general market dur- 
ing a bull movement, and even in a 


special stock such violent upward 
movements are rare. 
Another point, however, requires 


examination. How do the rallies in 
a bear market compare with the reac- 
tions in a bull market? If we study 
these in detail, as shown by the move- 
ment of the averages, we find reac- 
tions in a bull market tend to be small 
in number of points of decline and to 
be drawn out over several days or 
weeks, rather than concentrated in one 
session of the exchange. 


If we turn to the rallies in bear mar- 
kets, such as those of 1903, 1907 and 
1910, we find a far greater variety. 
One fact, however, is continually no- 
ticeable—that a rally in a bear market 
is primarily dependent, as regards both 
extent in points and quickness in time, 
not on the volume of sales or extent of 
the whole previous bear market, but 
rather on the extent and rapidity of 
the immediately preceding break. If 
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this break is large and rapid, so, too, 
will be the rally. 

In studying bull and bear move- 
ments, it should be remembered that 
they may be quite short in time, pro- 
vided the necessary factors are pres- 
ent. Examples of short bull move- 
ments are the May and June rise of 
1906 and the Harriman market in the 
fall of the same year, while the first 
four months of 1906 furnish a good 
example of a short bear market. Such 
small markets may be in the intervals 
between the great primary movements, 
or they may be incidents in a long pe- 
riod of accumulation or distribution. 

In periods of practically constant ac- 
cumulation, such as followed the panic 
of 1907, there is often a mingling of 
many forces—short sellers who have 
overstayed their time, belated liquida- 
tion, profit-takers on short sales and 
buying by large interests who fully real- 
ize that the end of the decline has come 
and gone. All these factors may pro- 
duce movements of various sorts de- 
pendent on the strength of each. Sim- 
ilar complexity occurs at a time of dis- 
tribution at the top of a bull mar- 
ket. Generally, however, accumulation 
tends to be shown by a more and more 
uniform price level with a slight up- 
ward tendency, and distribution by a 
gradually sagging tendency. We may 
now state our conclusion as follows: 
The same stock will fall a given num- 
ber of points in a bear market quicker 
than it will rise the same number of 
points in a bull market, and the falls 
in the bear market will be sharper and 
more abrupt than the rises in the bull 
market. Reactions in a bull market 
tend to be directly proportional, as re- 
gards number of points, to the extent 
of the rise from the bottom of the last 
preceding considerable reaction. Ral- 
lies in a bear market tend to be directly 
proportional, as to both extent and 
quickness, to the extent and quickness 
of the immediately preceding break in 
prices. Hence, money can usually be 
made in a shorter time in a bear than 
in a bull market. 

Note BY THE EpiTor: 

The same point was incidentally 
demonstrated in a recent editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal discussing the 
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relation between commodity prices 
and stock prices. It has been shown 
in THe Ticker (Vol. 7, page 5, “What 
Makes the Market?”) that the prices 
of stocks and commodities rise and 
fall together, in a broad general way. 
The writer of the extract below cal- 
culates that during periods of falling 
commodity prices bear movements in 
stocks lasted nearly as long, on the av- 
erage, as bull movements; but when 
commodity prices were rising, bear 
movements in stocks averaged less 
than half the duration of bull move- 
ments. 

“Doubtless the relations between com- 
modity prices and stock prices are quite in- 
direct, but they seem, nevertheless, extremely 
important. The abundance of money and 
capital, the moderate operating costs, and 
the world-wide business expansion, which 
cause commodity prices to rise, also bring 
about a large general growth in the assets 
and earning power of stocks and in the in- 
vestment demand for them. On the other 
hand, the same factors which, at other times, 


cause commodity prices to assume a down-~- 


ward trend—among which are high operat- 
ing costs, general extravagance and scarcity 
of liquid capital—also tend to diminish the as- 
sets and earning power of stocks and provoke 
investment selling. 

“It is therefore natural that during a bull 
movement in commodity prices the bull 
movements in stock prices are relatively long 
and the bear movements short, whereas dur- 
ing a bear movement in commodity prices the 
bull movements in stock prices are relatively 
short and the bear movements long. The 
course of the New York stock market since 
1869 makes this point clear: 


Average 

Duration 

With Falling Commodity Prices : Months. 

8 Bull movements 1871 to 1895 ........ 18.12 
9 Bear movements 1869 to 1896 ....... 17.11 


Ratio of duration of latter to former 
94.42%. 

With Rising Commodity prices: 
4 Bull movements 1896 to 1909 
1 Bull movement 1877 to 1880 


ESPs 42.00 
Average duration of these 5 bull move- 
Os ana Geen itidn nh cavities «dense 30.00 
14.00 
Ratio of duration of latter to former 46.67%. 
“Commodity prices moved downward from 
1864 to 1878, upward to 1882, downward to 
1897, and then upward until March, 1908. It 
seems significant that during bear movements 
in commodity prices the average duration of 
bear movements in stock prices was equal to 
94 per cent. of that of bull movements, where- 
as with commodity prices rising the average 
duration of the bear movements in stock 
prices was less than 47 per cent. of that of 
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bull movements. The wide margins of profit 
and expanding earnings which cause com- 
modity prices to rise tend also to shorten the 
declines ifi stock prices through increasing the 
intrinsic values of stocks and the demand for 
them. On the other hand, the factors which 
depress commodity prices also tend to lengthen 
the declines in stock prices and shorten the 
rises. 

Certain important practical conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the above 
calculations. 

The first is that the speculative in- 
vestor should confine his purchases to 
dividend-paying stocks. Since bull 
markets average to run about twice as 
long as bear markets (at least during 
periods of generally rising commodity 
prices), the item of interest on capital 
tied up in non-dividend stocks be- 
comes. a serious one, unless such stocks 
are very low in price. 

There are bargains among the non- 
dividend stocks if you know how to 
select them, but the majority of such 
stocks are not as good bargains as the 
dividend-payers, and the loss of inter- 
est on the money involved is a steady 
charge against them, 

A second point is that the investor 
who tries to buy when he thinks a 
prolonged bear market is ended, and 
to sell when the next bull market has 
culminated, should be able to keep his 
money in dividend-paying stocks about 
two-thirds of the time. During the re- 
maining third it would be in short time 
notes, commercial paper, savings banks 
and trust companies, or perhaps in 
sound building and loan associations 
which permit withdrawals on short 
notice. 

A third point concerns the trader 
who operates on either the long or the 
short side, as his judgment dictates. 
Most such traders prefer the long 
side, and take the short side only oc- 
casionally when things look especially 
black. In a bull period they are in 
the market nearly all the time, while 
in a bear period they stay out most of 
the time waiting for special oppor- 
tunities. 

Evidently, from the mathematical 
viewpoint, this is a wrong policy. 
Their chances of making a given 
amount of profit per month are appar- 
ently nearly twice as good in a bear 
market as in a bull market, because 
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the bear market moves faster. Such 
traders should endeavor to overcome 
their natural leaning toward the bull 
side—to attain the art of standing on 
their heads, as it were, when contemp- 
lating a bear market. 

In fact, we know one trader who 
keeps a chart record of price move- 
ments and, in what he believes to be 
a bear market, endeavors to reverse 
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himself by holding his charts upside 
down and considering what he would 
do in a bull market like that which he 
has thus artificially produced! The 
average trader probably would not 
profit from such an arbitrary device, 
but he may well consider the impor- 
tance of holding his mind upside down 
when working on the short side of 
the market. 





Forecasting Trade Conditions by the Area 
Theory 


By ROGER W. BABSON* 
(Continued. ) 


HE uses of the Composite Plot 
| previously described are numer- 


ous and important. Some of 
them are as follows: 
1. The Composite Plot aids the 


Credit Department. 

The most successful manufacturers 
and merchants have found that the 
system of “fixed” credit letters for cus- 
tomers is absolutely wrong in princi- 
ple; unjust to customers, unfair to the 
sales force and a source of danger to 
the firm. 

Instead, they use a system of “flex- 
ible” credit limits by which credits are 
increased and decreased in accordance 
with the relation between present and 
normal business and monetary condi- 
tions. This system invariably results 
in greatly increased sales and yet in- 
sures that a firm shall be in a strong 
financial position at a time of panic or 
business crisis. 

2. The Composite Plot enables firms 
to keep accurately informed as to pres- 
ent and future trade conditions and 
know whether to buy more merchan- 
dise or not, whether to expand or to 
contract, whether to branch out or go 
slowly. No large sums of money are 
made today by simply buying and sell- 
ing in the same market. The most suc- 
cessful wool merchants, the most suc- 


*Extracts from an address before the Finance 
Forum. 


cessful steel contractors and_ the 
wealthiest lumber dealers are those 
who study trade conditions and buy 
when everyone else is down and out, 
and liquidate when all their competi- 
tors are optimistic and expecting more 
business. How did J. P. Morgan’s 
father make his money in the dry 
goods business? How did Carnegie 
make his money in the steel business? 
How did Marshall Field make his? 
These men studied fundamental condi- 
tions and bought or sold, contracted 
or expanded in accordance with their 
conclusions. 

3. But, granting that your credit 
system is satisfactory—which it isn’t 
unless you use flexible credits—and 
granting that you now usually buy at 
the lowest and sell at the highest, you 
still need to watch this Composite 
Plot. 

Why? Because it is easier to sail 
with the wind than against it. What- 
ever your policy, whatever your line 
of business, you employ capital, you 
own or rent a building and usually 
have employees, and in every move 
you make from the time you enter your 
office in the morning until you leave at 
night you should have in your mind a 
definite idea as to whether we are hav- 
ing a period of prosperity or a period 
of decline and about when the change 
may be expected. 
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WHEN TO BUY AND SELL SECURITIES. 


The idea that one should invest 
money as soon as it accumulates is ab- 
solutely wrong. The most successful 
investors are those who confine their 
purchases to high grade securties and 
devote their attention to determining 
when to buy, when to sell and when to 
remain out of the market. Conditions 
are always suitable for one of these 
three courses, and the Composite Plot 
always shows which of the three cours- 
es one should pursue. Moreover, by a 
study of this plot, it is possible to de- 
termine the present condition of the 
country and the exact relation between 
said present conditions and what would 
be normal conditions. This relation 
shows whether higher or lower secur- 
ity prices may be expected. Of course, 
no plots are of any use for forecasting 
daily or weekly movements; but when 
correctly interpreted this Composite 
Plot unfailingly shows the trend of 
trade, money rates and prices. 

For years fundamental statistics 
have been accumulated, analyzed and 
studied by the most successful invest- 
ors. In the use of the Area Theory 
the best results are obtained by simply 
following the system of waiting until 
the early part of an area below the line 
of growth has been formed and then 
buying outright high-grade dividend- 
paying stocks; holding these stocks 
until this area has been wholly com- 
pleted and a prosperity area above the 
line has got well under way—say one- 
fourth consumed—when these stocks 
should be sold. The money should 
then be kept in trust companies on de- 
posit or invested in short term notes or 
commercial paper until this prosperity 
area is completed and an area below 
the line of growth has been started, 
when the same stocks may again be 
purchased, and so on. 

To forecast trade conditions four steps 
are necessary : 

1. Accumulating each week the data 
on these various subjects and reducing 
each set of figures to common denomi- 
nators. 

2. Combining each week all of these 
common denominators into one figure, 
using the same to extend the Com- 
posite Plot. 


3. Interpreting this plot, based on 
the “law of action and reaction,” to de- 
termine in what period we are now and 
what will be the next period. 

4. Watching this chart each week to 
study the “rate of flow” and to de- 
termine when the next period will be 
at an end. 

The Composite Plot shows us to 
now be on the ebb tide and that we 
are facing a period of readjustment; 
but as to when this readjustment is 
coming and whether it will come in 
the form of a panic or a dull period of 
depression can only be based on the 
present “rate of flow.” 

During twelve years given exclu- 
sively to work for the largest bond 
and stock exchange firms, I have found 
that some firms are always prepared . 
for every change in monetary and in- 
vestment conditions and universally 
profit thereby; while others are often 
unprepared and either sustain losses or 
are handicapped by heavy commitments. 
Moreover, in nearly every case I found 
that these most successful firms gave 
much study to Fundamental Statistics 
and based their business policy in accor- 
dance with what such statistics foretold. 
¥irms who have watched these figures 
during past years have always been pre- 
pared for every period of high prices 
by having previously purchased large 
amounts of long-term bonds at low prices. 
As money rates have increased, such 
firms and their customers have gradually 
reduced their loans and changed securi- 
ties. By such a policy they are always 
able to trade at the market and still make 
a profit. When these figures have fore- 
told a coming period of money strin- 
gency, such firms have purchased and 
recommended only short-term notes 
and bonds maturing within one or two 
years, which insured that they and their 
customers would at critical times have 
large cash balances in order to take ad- 
vantage of the next period of low prices. 
Such firms not only make great profits, 
while at the same time keeping them- 
selves in an impregnably strong financial 
condition, but create a most loyal and 
valuable clientele. Therefore, all bond 
dealers and brokers should constantly 
watch the Composite Plot to forecast 
trade conditions. 








Sponges 
The Kind That Inhabit the Mail Basket 
By PERCY SMITH 


HIS is not a discussion of a cer- 
tain article for sale in drug 
stores, but a few remarks on the 

kind of “sponges” that are represented 
in the morning mail of a modern brok- 
erage establishment. 

Bill Smith, of Oak Corners, finds 
himself on a certain day possessed of 
$100 available for speculative purposes. 
He reads a Pittsburg paper, and hav- 
ing frequently observed the advertise- 
ment of a certain brokerage concern 
in that city, picks out his stock and 
sends the firm an order to buy ten 
shares. 

The stock let us say, is Old Woman 
(OW)—Bill is a sort of old woman 
himself and he naturally gravitates 
toward his kind. 

He pays 45 for his “block,” and as 
43 is notoriously low, and 47 notori- 
ously high for Old Woman, on the 
year’s fluctuations, Bill certainly has a 
beautiful chance to make money—or 
lose it. 

In the course of three months Old 
Woman works up to 45%4—that is, if 
Bill is lucky. To this one-half point 
profit he adds a dividend and (disre- 
garding interest charges) figures that 
he is “some winner,” by gum! 

The market slumps and Old Woman 
slides off to 44%. Bill begins to get 
worried. He writes to a concern in 
Philadelphia and to another in Buffalo, 
asking what they think of Old Woman. 
Each firm, knowing nothing of the oth- 
er inquiry, rumages through its statis- 
tical files in order to find something 
valuable and interesting to tell to Bill. 
But can you write anything interesting 
about a mummy except the year he 
died ? 

The Philadelphia concern, seeing 
nothing either hopeful or hopeless 


about Old Woman, spiels off a few 
paragraphs packed with platitudes to 


the effect that if Old Woman don’t go 
down it may go up. 

The Buffalo house is more enterpris- 
ing; it works out two pages and a half 
of closely typewritten matter, showing 
what Old Woman has done, is doing 
and may do (if she isn’t careful). 

Bill feels somewhat reassured, al- 
though it is hard for him to maintain 
his bearings with a $5 loss staring him 
in the face. 

Another week goes by; Old Wom- 
an touches 44. Bill nearly passes away. 

He asks the cashier of his local bank 
to find out what he can about Old 
Woman. The cashier has a friend in 
a banking house in New York, and a 
letter is forthwith despatched in which 
the old lady’s health and prospects are 
again inquired about. The banking 
house, scenting a possible order to buy 
500 Old Woman, compiles voluminous 
data pertaining to her pedigree and 
possibilities. The cashier turns the 
letter over to Bill, who sees a lot of 
dollar signs and figures with strings of 
oughts chasing them up, but they don’t 
tell him whether Old Woman will rally 
to 44% or retreat to 43%. That is all 
Bill wants to know. 

He decides that he will go to the 
fount of financial facts; so he writes a 
certain financial periodical’ which 
makes a specialty of answering in- 
quiries. The editor of this publication 
goes to a lot of trouble to give Bill 
something to satisfy him, but the poor 
editor is working on a vacuum; neith- 
er he nor any one else knows what the 
immediate stock market possibilities of 
Old Woman are. 

Bill doesn’t feel in the least relieved, 
notwithstanding the vast quantity of 
information unearthed for his benefit. 
He finally writes the New York office 
of a big Stock Exchange house whose 
name is on every lip, in the hope that 

















SPONGES. 


there, at least, he will obtain what he 
desires. 

The firm handles his inquiry in a 
complete, businesslike way, and what 
ought to be a satisfactory manner, but 
makes no prediction as to the immedi- 
ate course of Old Woman. Bill de- 
cides that there is nothing to do but 
hang on and see what happens. 


Finally, after weary months of wait- 
ing, Old Woman rallies to 45% and 
Bill gets out even. 


The brokerage house who bought 
and sold the ten share lot is $2.50 
ahead, and the State has exacted 20 
cents tax on the sale of the stock. But 
think of the total amount of energy 
expended by firm members, correspon- 
dence and _ statistical departments, 
cashiers, stenographers, mail clerks 
and office boys in the effort to satisfy 
Bill’s thirst for information on a stock 
which, at one critical juncture, showed 
him a $10 loss. 

Bill is a sponge. 

He is the kind of a sponge that 
grows thickest in every State and ter- 
ritory of this land. 

There are ten-share Bills, 100-share 
Bills and 1,000-share Bills, but they 
are all Bills, and all sponges, and they 
work the correspondence end of the 
brokerage houses to a fine finish. The 
houses don’t know it, and the army of 
Bills may not intend to be sponges, but 
they are sponges just the same. 

I venture to say that if the broker- 
age houses charged $1 for answering 
an inquiry which involved research, 
judgment and the formation of an 
opinion on a stock, their correspond- 
ence would be cut down 75 per cent. 
to 90 per cent. Out of 1,000 Bills who 
write to a certain large brokerage 
house where careful records regard- 
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ing such matters are kept, only two or 
three actually open accounts and there- 
by compensate this one house for its 
trouble and expense. The other 997 
Bills are continually going the rounds 
with their little letter heads and post- 
age stamps, overworking already wear- 
ied correspondence men and making 
the stenographer wish she hadn’t re- 
fused that last guy that wanted to 
marry her. 

This is what Bill ought to do: 

He should make careful inquiries 
through his bank or through some of 
his friends who have previously tran- 
sacted business through brokerage 
houses. He should select one and de- 
cide to give this house a fair chance. 
When he opens his account it should 
be with the intention of getting what 
he wants from that house, and giving 
that house his business in return. 

If his business is not sufficient to 
warrant all the labor and expense 
which the house is put to by reason of 
Bill’s orders and inquiries, the house 
should say: “Bill, get out,” and if Bill 
cannot get what he wants in reply to 
his first inquiry, he had better tell the 
house so and let the house hustle 
for it. 

Getting sixteen kinds of opinions on 
one poor little Old Woman stock 
doesn’t move the market an eighth 
either way, but if all the houses knew 
Bill was writing duplicate letters to all 
the other houses, they would be moved 
to “cuss.” 

Bill ought to do all his investigating 
when he is selecting his brokerage 
house and deciding on which stock to 
buy. After he has bought his stock he 
ought to take his $5 paper loss like a 
man. He should stop worrying brok- 
erage houses from Los Angeles to 
Halifax. 
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’ Comparative Earning) 


RAILROADS 


Present 


div. 


rate. 


Denver & Rio Grande com..........+++++ 
Hocking Valley Southern com.........- 
Colorado & Southern com..........++.- 
Lehigh Valley com.......+seeeeeeeeeees 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......++..00+++e+e0 
—— St. P. & S. 
Louisville & Nashville..........+.+++++- 
Southern Pacific com........+++++eee+- 
Norfolk & Western com........-++s+++5 
Union Pacific CoOm......scccsescecseces 
Reading com. ’ 

Twin City Rapid Transit com.......... 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio com......... eeeeeeee 
Erie com. 
Atchison com. 
Pennsylvania Lines .. 
Delaware & Hudson........ 
Southern Railway co 
N. Y., New Haven & 
Brooklyn Rapid Tramnsit................ 
Canadian Pacific 
Northern Pacific com..........+.ee+es. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western...... 
Missouri Pacific 
Pittsburg, C., C. & St. Louis............ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
SE ME Mn tate osesciacesee¢ece 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg......... 
Kansas City Southern com............. 
St. Louis Southwestern 
New York Central 
Chicago & Northwestern com........... 
New York, Ontario & Western.......... 
Illinois Central 
CeeeeeD BD BMG C0Me cc cecccccccccscce 
Minneapolis & St. Louis pfd........... 
TON SEE GOB s oncvccvcéonceves 
Cleveland, C., C. & S 

Wabash pfd. 
Chicago Great Western 
Rock Island Company pfd.............. 
Missouri, Kansas & a Mc itédde ces 
Western Maryland com................ 
Lake Erie & Western pfd oe 
Central pfd 
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Preferred stocks earning more than the per cent. to 


dividend or less than said limit: 

Erie second preferred............scee0e 0 
St i ocnccneceessidbhode 0 
Southern Railway preferred............ 1 
St. Louis & San ¥. second pfd.......... 0 


TOn $40,441,000 stock; on $60,5 
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on stock given. 
ase equity of the stockholders and therefore render the stock more valuable. 


Indicator. 
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INDICATOR 


sof Important Stocks 


Additions and betterments are included in earnings given, wherever distinguishable from 


INDUSTRIALS, Etc. 


Earnings on par for fiscal year Earnings 
ending on any date during last fisc. 
A 


Bethlehem Steel pfd............ 
American Beet Sugar com...... 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. com. 

American Agricultural Chem. com 
Westinghouse Electric com...... 
Railway Steel Spring com....... 
United States Steel com........ 
Pressed Steel Car com......... 
Republic Iron & Steel com...... 
Sears Roebuck com...........+. 
American Steel Foundries...... 
American Linseed pfd....... 

American Cotton Oil com 
U. S. Realty & Improvement.... 
International Harvester com.... 
American Woolen com.......... 
General Chemical com.......... 
American Car & Foundry com.. 
Colo. Fuel & Iron com.......... 
National Enam. & Stamping com. 
Allis-Chalmers pfd. ............ 
Union Bag & Paper pfd....... 
Laclede Gas com. (St. Louis). 

International Paper pfd........ 
American Malt Corporation pfd. 
Amer. Smelting & Refining com.. 
Pecmee Ceees G0... cccscccccces 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke..... 
North American .............. 
Corn Products pfd............. 
- i Seer 
American Can pfd...........+.. 
National Lead com............. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe pfd...... 
National Biscuit com........... 
PE tobe eedtctesest #060 
a eq 
Utah > ~ per (par $10)......... 
Gomes TD sccaccececscces 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 
Distillers’ ~_3.— ee Sern 
Amalgamated Coppe 
United States Rubber a 
Tennessee Copper (par $25).... 
Consolidated Gas (New York)... 
International Steam Pump com.. 
Sloss-Sheffield com. ............. 
American Locomotive com...... 
American Sugar Refining com... 
American Hide & Leather pfd. . 
CRUE TE Ss cceneenecvoscese 
Central Leather com............ 





*Preferred is $1,200,000 in arrears; 
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The Relation Between Money and Prices 
A Review of Two Important Books on this Subject 


new book “The Purchasing Power 
of Money”* undoubtedly marks a 
considera le advance in the treat- 
ment of the “quantity theory” of prices. It 
is, in fact, a book which no student of price 
questions can afford to remain ignorant of, 
because of the new light which it sheds on 
the relation between money and prices; and 
it is so clearly written and so admirably 
arranged that all classes of readers, from 
the novice to the most experienced student 
of economics, can readily get from it what 
they want. 
he preparation of such a book, involving 
years of study and a prodigious amount of 
work, is made possible only by the progress 
in the science of statistics. Within a few 
years, for the first time, figures showing 
the relative rapidity of circulation of both 
money and bank checks have been collected 
with sufficient accuracy to be made the 
basis of scientific reasoning. Professor 
Fisher has had exceptional opportunities of 
getting these figures, and certainly no one 
in America is better fitted to make use of 
them. 

The general level of prices (or the pur- 
chasing power of money), says Professor 
Fisher, Teosaite upon five, and only five, 
groups of causes: 

(1) Quantity of money in circulation. 

(2) Volume of bank deposits. 

(3) Velocity of circulation of money. 

(4) Velocity of circulation of bank de- 
posits. 

(5) Volume of general trade. 

This is, of course, an elaboration of the 
often asserted theory that the level of com- 
modity prices depends, in a broad way, on 
the quantity of money and its rapidity of 
circulation, as compared with the amount 
of money-work to be done in the exchang- 
ing of commodities; that is, money x< its 
rapidity of circulation = = quantity of .goods 
— ed X prices. 
elaborate calculations (which are in- 
cluded” in an appendix, for the benefit of 
the few who may wish to follow them 
through) Prof. Fisher arrives at a_ fair 
Fay ner me of each of the five items 
ve mentioned, for each year from 1896 
to 1909, and presents the whole in the form 
of a series of balances, which make the 
idea clear to the general reader in a few 
minutes. 

We believe that the book establishes the 

“quantity theory” of money on a sound and 
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reasonable basis, both deductively, as a 
common sense proposition, and inductively, 
as confirmed by statistics. We can think 
of hardly any practical achievement of 
scientific economics as important, in the 
actual results likely to flow from it, as this 
of Professor Fisher’s. 

Incidentally he touches upon the cause 
of the trade cycle. It is, he thinks, due to 
the fact that the rate of interest always lags 
behind either a rise or fall of general prices, 
because lenders do not appreciate the direct 
connection between prices and interest 
rates and therefore do not raise interest 
rates quickly enough when prices rise, or 
lower them as prices fall. As a result of 
this, business men can still borrow money 
at low rates after a considerable rise in the 
price of their finished product, and thus 
their profits are greatly increased. He 
enumerates these steps as follows: 

(1) Prices begin to rise. 

(2) Rate of interest rises, but not suffi- 
ciently to correspond with the rise in prices. 


(3) Business men, encouraged by large 
profits, expand their loans. 

(4) Bank deposits (largely dependent 
on loans) expand. 

(5) This increases the circulation of 
bank checks, which raises prices still 
further, and the process begins over again 
with (1) 

Thus prices keep on rising until over- 
extended bank credits cause loss of confi- 
dence and a crisis occurs. After this the 
process is reversed and prices continue to 
fall until an absolute minimum of bank 
credits is reached, when confidence is 
eventually again restored. 

In view of Professor Fisher’s life- long 
study of banking and interest rates, it is 
natural that this cause of cycles should 
tend to obscure others in his mind. It 
seems to us, however, that he underesti- 
mates a still more important influence, 
namely, the profits or losses of business 
men on their stocks of goods on hand. 
Practically every business man must carry 
a stock of goods, on which he must. specu- 
late, willy-nilly. When prices rise he 
makes money on these goods, and when 
prices fall he loses. During a period of ris- 
ing prices, therefore, his profits are arti- 
ficially increased by this involuntary specu- 
lation, and he is encouraged to broaden his 
business, enlarge his loans, etc., thus caus- 
ing a still greater rise in prices; also 
he is led to increase his stock of goods, 
thus creating an artificial semi-speculative 
demand, and so on until the inevitable crisis. 

















. THE RELATION 


A most suggestive paragraph.on page 95 
is worth quoting: “This is, perhaps, the 
chief reason why a protective tariff seems 
to many a cause of prosperity. It furnishes 
a temporary stimulus, not only to pro- 
tected industries, but to trade in general, 
which is really simply the stimulus of 
money inflation.” 

The way in which interest may be vir- 
tually nullified by a rise in general prices 
which lessens the purchasing power of the 
capital earning the interest, is clearly 
brought out; and this is a matter which no 
intelligent investor can afford to neglect. 

In his calculation of the velocity of cir- 
culation of money and of bank deposits, 
Professor Fisher is almost breaking new 
ground, as very little work has been done 
by statisticians in this direction. He finds 
that, in recent years, the velocity of money 
has varied between 18.8 in 1896 and 21.8 in 
1901, and the velocity of bank deposits has 
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fluctuated from 36.6 in 1896 to 52.8 in 1909. 

Taken as a whole, the book is both en- 
lightening and convincing, and the subject 
matter is presented with an absence of un- 
necessary technicalities. 

In this connection it is desirable to men- 
tion a smaller book, published a few years 
ago, “Money and Prices,”"* by Professor 
Kemmerer. This covers, in a shorter and 
simpler way, a considerable part of the 
ground gone over by Professor Fisher. It 
is an excellent book for those who wish to 
get a general idea of the subject without 
going into detail. The statistical section of 
the book is not nearly so accurate or com- 
plete as is “The Purchasing Power of Mon- 
ey,” but gives a good idea of the methods to 
be employed. It is written with admirable 
clearness and simplicity. 





*One of the volumes of Cornell Studies (Holt); 
166 pp. with bibliography, cloth, price $1.33 postpaid. 





Must Be Painful. 


“Ach, lieber broker, vat is a quotation on Prioritats Actie der 


Innsbrucker Mittelburgsbahn?” 


A quotation!” replied the broker. 
What you want is a prescription. 


curity? It sounds like a disease. 


“Are you certain it’s a se- 
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The Investment Digest 


THs ay is prepared from news appearing in the following publications : 


Bond Buyer; Financial News; 
Magazine; Moody's Manual Supplement; 
Financial World; Railway Age Gazette; 
Leslie’s Weekly; 
Tribune. Boston: News Bureau; 
Chicago: Record-Herald; Tribune. 
North American; 
Orleans Times-Democrat; 
Tribune; Cleveland Commercial Bulletin; 


Star; Journal; Dallas News; Houston Post; 


Minneapolis Commercial West; 
merce; Denver Post; 


Wall St. 
Commercial & Fin. Chronicle; 
U. S. Investor; 
Evening Mail; Evening Post; 
Commercial; Financial News; 
Philadelphia : 
Pittsburg Dispatch; Washington Post; 
Baltimore Sun; St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Cincinnati Commercial 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. Kansas City: 
Seattle Times; Toronto Globe; Montreal Star ; 
Birmingham Age-Herald; San Francisco Journal of Com- 
Atlanta Constitution ; 


New York: 
Financial America; Moody's 
Financial Age; 
Commercial ; Brooklyn Eagle ; 
Herald; Journal of Commerce; Sun; Times: 
Transcript; Herald; Post. 
Financtal Bulletin; Railway World; 
Louisville Courier-Journal; New 


Journal; 


London Statist. Also from the Financial 


Reviews of leading banking and Stock Exchange houses, too numerous to mention. 


The sources of items are indicated as follows: 
tBanking and Stock Exchange houses. 


publications. 


financial and investment 
Neither Tue 


*Leadin 
§From official sources. 


Ticker nor the above authorities guarantee the information, but it is from sources 


considered trustworthy. 
pages, many abbreviations are necessary. 


Am. Beet Sugar.—*The beet sugar in- 
dustry of U. S. has found a channel through 
which profit. to dispose of pulp remaining 
after sugar has been extracted. The pro- 
cess consists of drying pulp in specially 
equipped plants and marketg. it as cattle 


feed. About 90% of sugar beets is pulp, 
though after being dried this propor. 
shrinks to betw. 6% and 8%. It is est. 


that it costs from $6 to $8 per ton to prod. 
dried pulp and that it will sell from $20 to 
$25 per ton, leaving a profit of more than 
200%. The prod. at the Co.’s Chino, Cal., 
alent last yr., having capacity of 700 tons 
per day, was given away, while a consid. 
portion from the Oxnard plant, with 
capacity of 2,000 tons daily, was washed 
out to the Pacific ocean. It is of int. to 
note that total capitalization of domestic 
beet sugar Cos. exceeds $100,000,000, and 
they prod. 450,600 tons of sugar. There are 
about 100,000 farmers engaged in raising 
sugar beets, cultivating 464,000 acres.— 
$Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 14% on pfd. 
stk., pay. July 1. 


Am. Can.—§Co. has decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 14% on pfd. stk., pay. July 1 to holders 
of record June 16.—*Annual report shows 
surp. of $826,000, after paymt. of 5% on 
$41,233,000 pfd. Less than 7% on pfd. was 


earned. This holds out poor pros. for 
poe. on the 30% back divs. (See Vulcan 
etinning.) 


Am. Car & Foundry.—*According to a 
director, Co. should show surp. of at least 
6% on com. stk. for cur. fis. yr. which ends 
April 30. Co. will have earned $1,800,000 
over the $2,100,000 req. to pay full 7% div. 
on $30,000,000 pfd. This is due to fact that 
enough orders were recd., before the rate 
injunction last May, to keep plant oper. to 
capacity for remainder of cal. yr. Based 


Owing to the vast amount of information condensed into these 


on an. reports for past few yrs., surp. im- 
plies gross sales will be about $60,000,000; 
total earngs. $5,000,000, and net appli. to 
divs. $3,900,000. Orders have been 75% 
less during same 4% mos. of 1910, say 
about 9,000 cars. In a good yr. Am. Car & 
F. will build 95,000 to 100,000 cars. In 
times like present Co. necessarily relies 
upon repair work and miscell. foundry 
prod. to earn its pfd. div. There is no 
reason to doubt that this div. will be safely 
earned and 2% on com. as well. Co. is 
in splendid finan. shape. When the in- 
evitable revival comes, plants are equipped 
to turn out a _ record-breaking amt. of 
equipmt.—*An order has been placed with 
Co. for 1,000 all-steel gondola cars by C., 
B. & Q. §Co. decl. reg. quar. divs. of 134% 
on pfd. stk. and % of 1% on com. stk. 


Am. Smelting & Ref.—§Co.’s com. and 
pfd. stks. have been given official quo. on 
the London Stk. Exch. A circular issued 
on the Securities Co. and the Refining Co.. 
“The smelting and refining plants 


says: 
of Securities Co. furnish about 80% of inc. 
of Ref. Co., while mining prop. contrib. 


about 20%. The plants are now handling 
more gold, silver, lead and copper than in 
any prev. yr., and earngs. are to great ex- 
tent independent of metal prices, as shown 
by incr. in gross during recent yrs. of de- 
pressed prices.”.—*Contracts which Refin- 
ing Co. has with 5 Nevads Consol. and Utah 
copper Cos. to sell the output of both and 
expire June 1 will be renewed on present 
1% comm. basis. Last yr. the Utah prod. 
84,500,000 Ibs. and the Nevada 62,772,000. 
—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 14% on pfd. 
and 1% on com. stks. Com. div. pay. 
July 15 to stk. of rec. June 23. Pfd. div. 
pay. July 1 to stk. of rec. June 9. 


Am. Steel Foundries.—*Official of Co. 




















says plants contin. to oper. at 50% of cap. 
and as yet no visible incr. in orders. 
Earngs. for 8 mos. end. Mar. 31 shows less 
than 1% on stk. which is paying divs. of 
5% per an. The fis. yr. has been changed 
from July 31 to Dec. 31, next an. report 
may be more favorable. In view of figures 
shown int. centers in prob. of present div. 
being contin. out of surp. remaing. at close 
of July, 1910, already depleted to consid. 
extent. Directors will meet next mo. to 
take action. 


Am. Tel. & Tel.—jParis cables state, 
official advertisemt. of listings have ap- 
peared and quo. expected in near future. 
—*Pres. Vail recently ansd. letter from 
stkholder. abt. Western Union. If you 
have patience and will be content with 
present rate of div. that will be maintained 
until prop. is put in the very best position 
and will look at it from investmt. point of 
view, I think you are perfectly safe in hold- 
ing the stk. 


Am. Woolen.—§Co. decl. usual quar. div. 
of 134% on pfd. payable July 15. Books 
close June 23, reopen July 7. This is the 
49th consecutive quar. div. on the pfd. stk., 
making $85.75 per sh. paid to orig. holders, 
on a total of $23,100,000. 


Associated Oil—§Report for yr. end. 
Dec. 31, 1910, total receipts $22,963,155, 
incr. $7,542,324 over prev. yr.; net earngs., 
$4,801,235, incr. $1,782,589; surp. after fixed 
chgs., $2,454,215, incr. $291,819. Yr.’s surp. 
equiv. to 6.12% 


Atchison.—$April gross earngs. $8,907,- 
747, decr. $478,882; net $2,688,528, incr. 
$258,413.—*Early next mo. Co. will receive 
last instalmt. on $43,686,000 conv. 4% 
bonds offered to stkholders. over yr. ago 
at 102%. Final paymt. will furnish approx. 
$14,000,000 add. cash to take care of im- 
provemts. under contemp.—*Private cable 
advices from Paris reported that trading 
on the Bourse would take place June 6. 
—§Co. has decl. usual semi-an. div. of 244% 
on pfd. stk., payable Aug. 1 to holders of 
record June —tFrom earngs. rep. to 
date, there will be almost 10% earned on 
com. for fis. yr. to end June 30, 1911, comp. 
with 8.8% a yr. ago. Conv. of bonds into 
com. at par contin. small in amt., there 
being $166,171,000 com. stk. outst., as 
comp. with $165,518,500 on June 30, 1910. 
With all remaining bonds turned into com., 
there would be $204,948,000 com. stk. out- 
standg. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—jSince control was 
purch. by A. C. L., both mileage and earng. 
power of Louis. & Nash. have been largely 
incrd. without incr. in cap. stk., which has 
remained at $60,000,000. The growth of 
L. & N. has been finan. out of earngs.; in 
fact, has paid less of surp. in divs., and used 
more of surp. in devel. than any other large 
system. The amt. of undistrib. inc., and 
chgs. for improvemts. against inc., have 
amted. in past 8 yrs. to nearly $100 per sh. 
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on L. & N. stk. The present small amt. 
of L. & N. stk. in comp. with mileage and 
resources will be made basis for finan. the 


system’s contin. growth—§Coast Line 
April gross earngs. $2,835,442, incr. $23,041; 
net $938,201, decr. $150,004. (See Louis- 


ville & Nash.) 


Baltimore & Ohio.—*Co. greatly ex- 
ceeded expectations in April net, which 
incrd. $281,155. Net for mo. was.largest in 
4 yrs. It repre. a decr. of $734,777 in oper. 
expen. after a decr. in gross of $453,622.— 
Co. will round out cur. fis. yr., which ends 
with close of present mo., with bal. equal 
to 7% or more upon com. stk., after due 
allowance for pfd. divs. 


Bethlehem Steel.—*The new finang. will 
retire Co.’s short-term oblig. through issue 
of long-term bonds with sinking fund oblig. 
Sinking fund requiremts. now $1,020,000 per 
an., comprising $720,000 on five-yr. 6% 
gold notes and $300,000 on the first exten. 
5% mtg. bonds. Together with int. chgs. 
on $27,358,000 funded debt, means an an. 
chge. ahead of pfd. stk. divs. of $2,500,000. 
Through exten. and improvemts. Co. has 
steadily added to val. of its prop., and since 
1906, when exten. 5s were issued, prop. 
assets have incrd. nearly $16,500 ,000. In 
1910 additions to plant aggre. $5,359,000. 
Plant assets on Jan. 1 of this yr. appeared 
on bal. sheet at $54,305,000, or about twice 
par val. of all funded debt. Recent incr. 
in earngs. alone indic. inaug. of divs. on 
the pfd.—*Charles M. Schwab’s large per- 
sonal int. in the Co. is shown by owner- 
ship of 56,871, or 38%, of the 149,000 pfd. 


shs. This is 19% of the entire capital. But 
Mr. Schwab doesn’t care much for the 
com., only 71 are in his name. 

Boston & Maine.—§Co. rpts. for quar. 


end. Mar. 31, 1911, gross $10,037,796, incr. 
$251,522; net $962,030, decr. $624,597. April 
gross $3,504,661, decr. $35,024; net $635,426, 
decr. $274,921.—}For 10 mos. Co. is $2,000,- 
000 behind last yr., and as in 1910, surp. 
over pfd. divs. was but $2,600,000. It will 
do well to show this yr. 2% on the com. 
—*Co. has borrowed $5,000,000 for a yr. 
at 4% to finan. purch. of the Worcester, 
Nash. & Roch. The purch. was auth. in 
special meeting. This makes $27,000,000 
one-yrs. notes issued within 6 mos. by the 
Mellen system. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit—*Gross earngs. 
for May showed gain of over $150,000, an 
avge. of $5,000 per day. This comp. with 
April gain of $2,900 per day, $1,600 daily in 
March and $2,400 in Feb., and the best rec 
of any recent mo. in Co.’s history. 


Canadian Pacific—tIn first three quar. of 
fis. yr., Co. earned $27,574,000 net, incr. 
$1,989,400. To above net inc. may be added 
$2,390,000 repre. inc. rec. other than from 
trans., but not incl. land sales. Chgs. and 
pfd. divs. for first 9 mos. of yr. approx. 
$10,108,470, leaving bal. of $19,855,000 for 
com. divs. equal to 11% on the $180,000,000 
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stk. outst. Of the 10% an. div. 3% is pay. 
from land sales, which in 1910 fis. yr. 
amted. to more than $14,000,000. As C. P.’s 
lands are constantly appre. in val. it is 
poy | that receipts will approx. $16,000,000 

r $17,000,000 this fis. yr. As stated, direc- 
a will “make distrib. of such inc. as may 
be warranted by circum., in add. to reg. 
divs. that may be decl. on the com. stk,” 
shareholders may hope to receive an extra 
div. before present cal. yr. expires.—§April 
ross earngs. $8,672,024, incr. $686,794; net 

.156,975, incr. $175,863.—*Co. has issued 
and sold in London $6,161,000 add. consol. 
4% deb. stk. The proceeds of sale are to 
be applied to the const. of 553 miles of 
branch lines. Incl. this issue Co. now has 
outst. $142,872,616 consol. 4% deb. stk., all 
held in London. Co. has placed contracts 
for 1,400 cars with Am. plants, incl. 500 box 
cars and 400 gondola from Pressed Steel 
Car and 500 steel box cars from Am. Car 
& F.—tThe concealed assets of C. P. are 
simply enormous. ,In the city of Van- 
couver, which is deStined to be one of the 
big cities of the Canadian Empire, C. P. has 

,000,000 worth of real estate, which does 
not appear in the bal. sheet except for 
nominal amt., and the Co.’s holdings in 
other centers runs high into the millions. 


Central Leather.—§Co. has decl. the reg. 
uar. div. of 14% on its pfd. stk., pay. 
July 1 to stk. of record June 10. 


Central of N. J.—§$Earngs Apr. gross 

.163,094, decr. $21,910; net $928,351, decr. 
527. Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 2% and an 
extra div. of 2% the same as 6 mos. and a 
yr. ago. Reg. div. is pay. Aug. 1 to stk. of 
record July 20. . Extra div. is pay. June 26 
to stk. of record June 15. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—*The last fis. yr. 
closed with bal. of $6,290,486 for divs. on 
$62,791,000 com. stk. Since then $31,390,000 
4% conv. bonds have been sold, req. $1,412,- 
500 for int., a small part of which will prob. 
be realized from pfd. stk. of Hocking Val- 
ley, controlled by C. & O. Add to the 5% 
div. on $62,791,000 stk., amting. to $3,139,555, 
about $1,000,000 on acct. of chge. for new 
bonds and the R.R. has $4,139,555 chges. to 
meet while the loss in net in first 9 mos. of 
this fis. yr. amted. to $2,232,199. If no fur- 
ther loss takes place there will remain only 
$4,058,377 to pay the 5% div. and add. fixed 
chges.—*The $16,000,000 notes recently sold 
make an apparent incr. in fixed chges. of 

. Important offsets to this, how- 
ever, which, with $180,000 from Kanawha 
and Mich. div., will keep surp. about where 
it was before notes were issued. (See 
oo slag & Mich.) 


& Alton.—§April gross earngs. 
g10558 642, incr. $113,871; net $338,943, incr. 


Chgo., Burl. & Quincy.—*Burl. o 
8,825 miles, on which gross earngs., in 1 10, 
were about $88,000,000. Add. to this 2,042 


miles of Col. and So., with earngs. of $16,- 
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778,000, making total system of nearly 
11,000 miles and rev. $105,000,000. Alto- 
gether oper. of Burl. are located in 14 
States, so that its territory covers nearly 
twice that of Great Nor. and Nor. Pac.—* 
Burl. is a transp. prop. pure and simple. Its 
treas. is prac. bare of equities such as Can. 
Pac. has in lands, or as So. Pac. in rich oil 
and min. prop. There is no Lake Shore or 
So. Pac. in its list of stks. owned nor is there 
a Great Nor. Ore plum in sight. There- 
fore, anybody buying Burl. today must 
purch. it for its earng. poss. only—plus 
whatever val. lies in control of the road 
strategically —§R. R. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 2% pay. July 1 to stk. of record June 26. 


—*An est. based on 10 mos. showing of cur. 


yr. gives evidence that Burl. will earn about 
14.75% on its $110,839,100 stk. this yr. This 
comp. with 12.01% for yr. end. June 3, 
1910. (See Great Northern.) 


Chgo. Great Western.—*Notwithst. oper. 
of Jan. and Feb. resulted in deficits, and 
Mar. showed only a small surp., at the end 
of 9 mos. Co. is well ahead of fixed chgs. 
and will conclude yr. with bal. to carry to 
profit and loss. Gross earngs. have not 
been making good comp. recently. Jan. 
showed incr. of $70,118 and Feb. gain of 
$1,160, while Mar. recorded a decr. of 
$78,397. With decr. in gross, however, the 
managemt. secured a red. in oper. ratio, viz., 
73.1% against 75.3%. For 9 mos. road re- 
ports a surp. over chgs. amting. to $646,734, 
which comp. with $228,198 a yr. ago. 


Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul—*Puget Sound 
Ry. stkholders. held meeting to auth. incr. 
in capital stk. from $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. This add. stk. will not be issued, 
and will be autli. only, in order to comply 
with laws of Montana, which req. that cap. 
stk. of any corp. shall be equal to amt. of 
its auth. bonds. Puget Sound has $200,000,- 
000 bonds auth., of which about $123,000,- 
000 are issued. Recently bankers offered 
$25,000,000 of these bonds, and Co. agreed 
that during present cal. yr. no further bonds 
would be sold in the market.—tAlthough 
cur. earngs. are poor, we are in position to 
state that St. Paul will just about earn its 
full 7% com. div. during cur. fiscal period. 
Assurances are recd. from sources which 
may be consid. official that there will be no 
change in present div. rate at next meeting. 
—§St. Paul Apr. earngs. gross $5.771,763, 
decr. $708,573, net $1,0. 697, decr. $306,718. 
Puget Sound Exten. Apr. gross $1,131,599, 
decr. $161,301, net $246,718, decr. $274,237. 


Chgo. Northwestern.—§Co. rpts. to Inter. 
Comm. Comm. iBai ross $5, "ae decr. 
meg ok net $1, ss, decr. 567.—* 

Co. decl. +4 quar. div. of le ‘on the 
com. and 2% on pfd. stk. pay. July 1, to 
oo. of record June 2. Decr. in net for Apr. 
of 184%, was respon. for decl. in net for 
10 mos. of $225,154, or 1.4%, the first falling 
off during cal. yr. From this yr.’s surp. 
pfd. divs. will req. $1,791,609 and com. 
$9,108,504, which will leave bal. of $732,772. 
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Com. div. is in no danger of reduction in 
near future, as it is safeguarded by profit 
and loss acct. amting. to $32,178,932. 


Colorado & Southern.—*C. & S. is one 
of most conserv. directed roads in the coun- 
try. Com. div. rate has been held at 2%, 
when 1910 inc. was nearly 74%. In 1910 
this amt. was about 7 times that of 1901, 
and has shown steady progress during last 
4 yrs. In 1906 Co.’s net earngs. after fixed 
chgs. were equiv. to 3.5% on com., in 1907 
5.10%, 1908 4.81%, 1909 4.90%, and in 1910 


7.33%.—SEarngs. Apr. gross $1,082,059, 
decr. A a4 net 19,862, incr. $39,622. 
(See C., B. & Q) 


Consolidated Gas.—* Pres. Cortelyou may 
be quoted as follows: “N. Y. Edison’s gain 
in gross is a little above normal. Taking 
record of the first 4 mos., the gain in gross 
over 1910 has been larger than in 1910 over 
1909.” Gross in 1910 incr. about $1,500,000 
over 1909 and net inc. avail. for divs. $1,100,- 
000. The decr. from both items through 
lowered rates which apply to last half of 
1911 is est. at $625,000. This leaves a net 
adv. of $500,000 in surp. for divs., or 1% 
on the stk. In other words, if present rate 
of earngs. and econ. of oper. is maint. Co. 
will have a larger surp. for divs. this year 
than last, or $6,300,000 against $5,821,346 in 
1910. This will mean 12.6% against 11.8% 
last yr. The undiv. surp: will be incrd. to 
above $23,500,000. This comp. with Con- 
sol. Gas Co.’s investmt. of $36,000,000 in 
Edison Co. is an equity of more than 65%. 
—§Edison Co. has decl. the reg. quar. div. 
of 14% pay. June 14. This div. is all paid 
to Consol. Gas, and will figure in latter’s 
quar. distrib. of 144%, pay. June 15. The 
Edison div. amts. to about $750,000 and 
prov. one-half of Consol. Gas Co. $1,500,000 
quar, div. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—§Apr. gross 
earngs. $1,782,269, decr. $124,613; net $468,- 
991, decr. $134,886; surp. $41,396, decr. 
$161,090.—*The directors in special session 
passed the semi-an. div. on pfd. stk. The 
last disb. was made in Jan., when 214% was 
paid. The stk. has been on a 5% an. basis 
since 1901. The Co. has not earned enough 
in past half yr. to admit of regular paymt. 
out of earngs. alone. 


Erie.—*Since Erie’s re-org. 15 yrs. ago, 
approx. $150,000,000 has been put into re- 
making the road. Also earngs. of the prop. 
itself have been used in imp. work, so that 
chgs. have incrd. very little. In 3 yrs. to 
June 30, 1911, about $15,000,000 surp. earngs. 
will have been so used. Pfd. holders have 
had to sacrifice divs. in order to make avail. 
earngs. for the prop. From present view, 
it would seem that earngs. must contin. to 
be so used for some time to come.—-tErie’s 
earngs. are now larger than when Co. was 
disb. 4% on its Ist and 2nd pfd., in fact, 
larger than at any prev. time in Co.’s his- 
tory.- In 10 mos. of pres. fis. yr. to end of 
Apr., surp. amted. to approx. $5,100,000 
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which, after allowing for full yr.’s pfd. div. 
on both Ist and 2nd pfd., leaves bal. of 
$2,544,400, equal to nearly 2.3% on $112,378,- 
900 com. outst. Com. sh. earngs. for full 
12 mos. will prob. amt. to over 3%.—§Apr. 
gross earngs. $4,399,629, incr. $116,959; net 
$1,231,426, incr. $38,744.—tTAn attorney says: 
“When J. P. Morgan bought the Penn. Coal 
Co. for $35,000,000 and turned it over to 
Erie at profit of $5,000,000 he thought he 
was doing a good thing for Erie. I figure 
that the lands turned over in this deal were 
worth at the time about $100,000,000 and 
that they have since doubled in val.” Form- 
erly Erie did not have necess. traf. and 
term. facilities for handling large anthra. 
tonnage, but now shows an incr. of 35% in 
this item, comp. with prev. yr. This traf. 
should form an import. part in Erie’s ex- 
pandg. earng. power. 


Federal Min. & Smelting.—§Report for 
7 mos. of fis. yr. end. Mar., 1911, shows gain 
of $347,000 over corres. period yr. ago, 
which means surp. of $194,000 after paying 
chgs. and divs. on pfd. stk., as against a 
defcit of $153,000 for same period 12 mos. 
ago. Earngs. for Mar. were $118,000, incr. 
$55,000 over same mo. yr, ago. As pfd 
divs. call for $840,000, the Co. already has 
earned for cur. yr. within $156,000 of its 
needs. Taking only last 4 mos.’ earngs. 
Co. is making suff. to pay $560,000 in divs., 
or more than 9% on com. stk., if present 
ratio is maint. 


General Chemical.—§Co. decl. + ¢ quar. 
div. of 14% on pfd. stk. pay. July 1 to stk. 
of record June 21. 


General Electric.—§Co. reports condition 
Apr. 1, 1911, as follows: Cash and debts 
receiv. $37,740,615, against $33,580,809 last 
yr.; accts. payable $4,204,868, comp. with 
$3,403,380, and total assets and liab. are 
$109,154,492 comp. with $97,858,719 in 1910. 
—*Holders of 10-yr. deb. 5% bonds of Co. 
are now at liberty to exch. for stk. at par. 
Outst. deben. amt. to $12,875,000, and it is 
prob. that entire issue will be turned in for 
stk. paying 8%. Present outst. stk. is $65,- 
179,600, which will be incrd. to $78,054,600 if 
all bonds are conv. Co. is well supplied 
with workg. capital, showing $60,586,291 on 
Dec. 31, 1910, and does not incl. stks. and 
bonds owned which have a book val. of 
more than $23,600,000. Incrg. the an. div. 
from 8% to 10% is not improb. 


Great Northern.—tIn fis. yr. end. June 30, 
1910, Co. had margin of $3,091,100 after 
paying 7% divs. on $209,981 pfd. stk. In 
first three quar. of cur. fis. yr., $1,181,500 of 
last yr.’s bal. had been lost. Assuming that 
other inc. and chgs. show no mat. change 
this yr., net earngs. will have to show decr. 
of approx. $1,900,000 in 3 mos. yet to be 
heard from, for div. bal. to fall short of 
requiremts.—*J. J. Hill announces a Ist 
ref. mtg. securing total auth. issue of $600,- 
000,000 on the Great Nor. and Burl. R. R. 
—*The $20,000,000 G. N. bonds which the 
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First Nat. Bank had bought from the R. R. 
were offered to the public at 102 and ac- 
crued int., to yield approx. 44%%.—*Total 
bonds assumed and outst. on the 3 Hill 
properties amt. to $728,050,000, in which are 
incl. $215,227,000 coll. trust bonds issued 
jointly by Nor. Pac. and Great Nor. N. P. 
mtg. debt as of June 30, 1910, amted. to 
$190,952,500, not incl. joint coll. trust bonds. 
Incl. its propor. of these bonds its total 
bonded and secured debt amted. to $298,- 
566,000. G. N. funded debt as of June 30, 
1910, totaled $112,015,909. Incl. $107,613,500 
repre. its share of joint C., B. & Q. coll. its 
total funded debt amted. to $219,629,409. 
a funded debt outst. amts. to $209,856,- 


Harriman Lines.—*With earngs. for 10 
mos. as a basis, Union Pac. will show only 
17% earned on its com. stk. this yr., comp. 
with 19.17% last yr. On same basis So. 
Pac. is expected to show only 9.2%, against 
13 last yr.—tThe total auth. Ist and ref. 
mtg. bonds of the U. P., of which $25,000,- 
000 recently sold by Co. are a part, will be 
$175,000,000. Of this total $40,000,000 are to 
be issuable to repre. uncapital. expend. 
made in constructg., acquiring, imp. and 
equipg. certain mtg. lines, $23,380,000 to be 
res. to ref. a like amt. of Oregon R. R. & 
Nav. 4% consol. mtg. bonds, mat. June 1, 
1946, and $111,620,000 to be res. to be issued 
in accord. with the mtg. The bonds will 
mat. Jan. 1, 1961.—§U. P. earngs. Apr. 
ore $6,671,606, decr. $681,729; net $2,375,- 


834, decr. , S. P. earngs. Apr. gross 
$10,130,221, decr. * $702,981; net $2,993,979, 
decr. $228,366.—*S. P. has comple. cut-off 


betw. Rocklin and Colfax in the Sierras, a 
33-mile line that has cost $15,000,000, or 
$454,500 per mile. This is the most expen. 
stretch of double-tracking to be done betw. 
the Miss. and the Pac. coast. 


Illinois Central_—*For Apr. Co. was able 
to show an incr. in net of $28,158, though 
gross earngs. decr. $447. From July 1 road 
gained $2,525,323 in gross and $1,930,806 in 
net—tIt is underst. that Co. will issue 
$10,000,000 ref. mtg. gold bonds, being part 
of the issue of 1908. While no def. infor- 
mation is obtainable as to the price at which 
bonds will be issued, it will prob. be around 
97. The $22,740,000 ref. mtg. gold bonds 
ae issue now outst. are selling around 


Inter. & Great Northern.—§Report of Co. 
for the quar. end. Mar. 31 shows receipts 
from all sources $3,254,114 and disb. $3,369,- 
859, leaving deficit of $115,744. The total 
amt. of cash to be accted. for is $3,901,704 
from which there is deducted $3,370,033 
disb. leaving amt. of cash on hand at close 
of the quar. $531,671. 


Int. Harvester.—*If foreign agri. condi- 
tions contin. as good as at present, Har- 


vester’s foreign trade this yr. will be the 
largest ever recorded. 

at rate of $40,000,000 a 
actual sales last yr. o 


Its sales are running 
This comp. with 
slightly more than 
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$34,000,000.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 
1%% on com. stk. pay. July 15 to stk. of 
record June 24.—*Pres. McCormick, reply- 
ing to magazine article, says: “There is no 
water in Harvester stk. Of the $120,000,- 
000 capital, $60,000,000 was cash fully paid 
in for workg. cap., and $60,000,000 for real 
estate, plants and inventories, val. by inde- 
pen. appraisers in excess of this amt. No 
stk. was issued for good will, patents, pro- 
motion fees or organ. expen.” The so- 
called melon of last yr. was divs. right- 
fully due stkholders. which for 7 yrs. had 
been used in the business. Total earngs. 
since organ. in 1902 amt. to 7.56% per an., 


and total divs. paid on entire stk., incl. stk. 
div. referred to, are 5.92%.” 
Inter. Nickel.—*Co. earned a surp. over 


all expen. and fixed chgs. of $3,775,600 in yr. 
end. with Mar. 31. After paying 6% on pfd. 
the bal. was equiv. to 28% on the com. stk. 
Last yr. Co. earned 17% on its com stk. 
Incl. in ded. from net earngs. before surp. 
was $1,253,273 for depre., sinking fund appro. 
and bond int. After paying 7% on the com. 
Co. had bal. of $2,432,073 to carry to profit 
and loss surp. 


Interborough Rap. Tran.—§Co. rpts. for 
10 mos. end. Apr. 30 gross $24,781,481, incr. 
$686,628; net after taxes $12,983,232, decr. 
533,598. Bal. for divs. $4,386,610, decr. $688,- 
084; surp. $2,024,110, decr. $688,874. Pass. 
carried $481,191,629,- incr. 13,343,412. Co. 
decl. reg. quar. div. of 24% pay. July 1 to 
stk. of record June 24. 


Intercontinental Rubber.—§Co. has decl. 
reg. quar divs. of 14% on its pfd. and 1% 
on its com, stk. Pfd. payable June 30 to 
holders of record June 20 and com. payable 
Aug. 1 to holders of record July 21. 


Inter. Silver.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 
14% on pfd. stk., and an extra payment of 
144% on acct. of back divs. payable July 1 to 
stk. of record June 11. 


Inter. Smelting & Ref.—*The report for 
yr. end. Dec. 31 last showed the $8 divs. 
earned by a comfortable margin, after depre. 
chge. of $226,000. Comp. with 1909 earngs. 
of $12.32 per sh., the 1910 earngs. of $10 per 
sh. were disappointg., but curtailmt. by 
various copper, prod. whose ore the Co. 
treats was chiefly respon. The Co.’s 
$3,000,000 investmt. in the Tooele smelter 
also failed to contrib. to earngs. Co. is in 
good finan. condition, with excess of cur. 
assets over liabil. amting. to about 
$1,888,000, of which nearly $1,500,000 is in 
cash. This is a consid. decr. both in assets 
and cash from prev. yr., but the const. of 
Tooele plant accts. for the difference. 


Inter Steam Pump.—*Co. has rec. con- 
tract from City of Buffalo amting. to over 
$700,000 for pumping machinery. 


Iowa Central.—*Earnings 4th week May 
—Gross, $64,176; decr., $2,032. Mo.—Gross, 
$253,323; incr., $120. "From July 1—Gross, 
$3,225,413; incr., $130,566 























Kanawha .& Michigan.—8An initial div. 


of 4% is decl. In this may be found 
partial explanation of recent strength of 
Ches. & Ohio. K. & M. has $9,000,000 stk. 
outst. out of an auth. $10,000,000. Approx. 
$8,000,000 of this is owned jointly by Ches. 
& Ohio, Lake Shore. This div. means to 
Cc. & O. about $160,000; equiv. to about 4% 
of 1% on C. & O. stk. 


Kansas City Southern.—*May earngs. bid 
fair to iner. betw. $50,000 and $55,000 in net 
and approx. $285,000 in gross, an incr. of 
about 20%. Total gross for 10 mos. end. 
April 30, 1911, amt. to $8,444,915, an incr. of 
7.4% over pre. period. Net earngs. total 
$2,756,476, an incr. of 12.2%, same periods 
comp. Expenses for 10 mos. show incr. of 
$259,244, on basis of $5,395,787 for latter 
period. On basis of $2,756,476 net for 10 
mos., and allowing for incr. of May and 
June, the road’s net for full cur. yr. will 
approx. $3,200,000. Surp. avail. for com. 
divs. this yr., according to above est., will 
be equiv. to 2.72% on $30,000,000 outst. com. 
stk. Last yr. road earned for com. the 
equiv. of 2.17%, and yr. before 3.45%. To 
earn 4% on its com., Co. would have to 
show a surp. after pfd. divds. of $1,200,000. 


Laclede .Gas.—*Surp. avail. for divs. 
gained $40,000 in 4 mos. over same period 
last yr. This gain is due to decr. oper. 
expen. Net chgs. and div. incr. for 1911 fig- 
ured at $78,000. If gross merely holds its 
own and the expected saving in oper. ex- 
pen. is accompl., earngs. even on the incrd. 
stk. should almost equal earngs. of 10% on 
the com. in 1910 after paymt. of $125,000 
on pfd. In 1910 and at present 7% per an. 
is paid on the com. Last yr. surp. for com. 
was $851,060. Indic. surp. this yr. is above 
$950,000. 

Lehigh Valley.—*Co. will earn approx. 
$7,000,000, or 114%4%for its $60,555,350 stk. 
in the cur. fis. yr. to end June 30. This 
comp. with $8,137,400, or equiv. of 13.4% 
on like amt. of stk. in 1910 and $5,843,802, 
or equiv. of 9.6% in 1909. In latter two 
yrs. amt. of stk. outst. was only $40,334,800, 
so that real earngs. were 20.1% and 14.4% 
in 1910 and 1909 respect. These earngs. 
disregard the equity in the L. V. Coal Co. 
earngs., all of whose stk. is owned by the 

. R. Co. In 1910 the Coal Co. earned net 
$1,136,542 and in 1909 but $375,452. The 
avge. earngs. of L. V. on present outst. stk. 
during 3 yrs. to June 30 next equal 13.4%. 
It is clear that in raising div. rate to 10% 
directors kept well within earng. power. 
Co. always charges a consid. portion of 
inc. to imps. and bettermts.. 


Louisville & Nashville—*Pres. M. H. 
Smith, of L. & N., in letter to J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. in connection with sale of 
$10,000,000 At., Knox. & Cincin. div. 4% 


bonds, points out that the bonded debt per 
mile of the L. & N. decr. from $33,815 on 
June 30, 1906, to $31,553 on June 30, 1910, 
during which period its stk. per mile decr. 
from $1 


3,439 to $12,373. During same period 
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gross earngs. incr. from $43,000,000 to 
$52,000,000, or from $10,411 to $11,513 per 
mile, and net earngs. from $12,075,000 to 
$17,448,000, or from $2,923 to $3,831 per mile. 
(See Atlantic Coast.) 


Mackay Cos.—§Cos. dec. regular quar. 
divs. of 1% on pfd. and 14% on com. stk., 
payable July 1 to stk. of record June 10. 


Minn. & St. Louis.—*Earngs. 4th week 
May—Gross, $94,890; decr., $14,338. Month, 
Gross, $356,210; decr., $32,112. From July 
l—gross, $4,698,143; incr., $183,277. 


Missouri, Kan. & Texas.—*The State 
R. R. Com. granted permission to issue 
$24,000,000 bonds, $5,000,000 of which will 
be used for imp. to the road in Kansas. The 
com. refused Co.’s appli. to issue $107,- 
869,000 bonds, because the purpose was not 
clearly enough defined—§Official confirm. 
is obtained that the Co. has sold in Paris 

000,000 5% consol. bonds.—§April total 
oper. revenue, $704,802; decr. $67,812; April 
deficit, after expen. and taxes, $37,785; decr. 
$53,764. 10 mos. total oper. rev., $9,289,286; 
incr., $576.10 02; 10 mos. oper. inc., after ex- 
pen. and taxes, $1,899,131; incr., $380,074. 
(See U. S. Steel.) 


Missouri-Pacific.—*Co. has sold to Speyer 
& Co. $20,000,000 par val. of its 3-yr. 5% 
secured gold notes, to be dated June 1, 1911. 
Co. has right to incr. the issue of notes to 
$25,000,000. The Gould estate has pledged 
itself to adv. to M.-P., at its call, $3,000,000 
as Speyer & Co. may request. The board 
approved purch. of 40,000 tons of steel rails 
and 12 loco.—fArrangemts. have been 
made whereby St. Louis & San Fran. R. R. 
will use tracks of Iron Mt. R. R. betw. 
Memphis and Baton Rouge, La., under 
joint agreemt. for both frt. and pass. traffic. 
It is a long term contract.—*Earngs. 4th 
week May—Gross, $1,474,000; incr., $43,000; 
mo., $4,393,000; incr., $82,000. From July 
1—Gross, $48,843,463; incr., $48,666. 


N. Y. Central—§Oper. revenues of N. Y. 
Cen. Lines incr. by $831,822 in April to 
$20,291,723, and a smaller incr. in expen., the 
amt. of incr. being $602,130, which put ex- 
pen. for the mo. at $15,751,917, and made 
possible an incr. of $229,692 in net incr. 
which was $4,539,806. For the 10 mos. of 
fis. yr. to end of April, however, figures still 
show a decr. For the period oper. rev. to- 
taled $78,854,503, a decr. of $248,294, and 
oper. expen. incr. $3,707,179 to $63,646,057, 
leaving oper. inc. for the 10 mos. $15,208,246, 
a decr. of $3,955,484.—§N. Y. Cen. decl. reg. 
quar. div. of 14%, pay. July 15 to stk. of 
record June 20. N. Y. Cen. earngs., April, 
gross, $8,369,123; pr $626,627; net, $2,409,- 
456; incr., $356,978 


N. Y., Chgo. & ‘St. Louis.—*Co. is doing 
very poorly this yr. Its net inc. from July 
1, 1910, to March 31, 1911, shows decr. of 
$790,609. This decr. is endangerg. the 3% 
div. on the com. stk. Even if last 3 mos. 
of fis. yr. should no further decr. in net, 
there will not be enough left to pay the 
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div. The prev. yr., one of the best in the 
road’s gen brought $1,703,480 avail. for 
divs, of which $250,000 went to pay 5% 
on first pfd., $250,000 to pay 5% on the 2nd 
= and $420,000 to pay 3% on the com., 
$700 Gk surp. of f $483,480 With loss of 

in net so far, it cannot be seen how 
= div. can be maint. 


N. Y., New Haven & Hart—8Co. decr. 
reg. quar. div. of 2% on stk. outst. and $1.50 
eer om share on part paid stk. to be deliv. June 

Div. is pay. June 30 to stk. of record 
June 15. Earnings, MS toh ee $5,155,362; 
incr., $76,009; net, $1,629,1 incr., $120,018. 
a *Since beginnin: present cal. yr., Co. has 
raised about $43,000,000 in cash, a sum suff. 
to care for ord. needs for many mos. to 
come, even allowing for 1911 and 1912 mat., 
which total almost $11,000,000. Since Mr. 
Mellen became pres. over $133,000,000 new 
money and betw. $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 
chgd. to expen., or $140,000,000, say in all, 
has gone into the prop. From sale of 
$11,927,000 ~yw New Eng. 4% bonds, the 
N. H. R. R. will receive about $11,000,000 
cash, repre. past advances for improvemts. 
and other investmts. in the prop. Of this 
cash, $6,700,000 will be held in the N. H. 
treas. to Pay off same — of 5-yr. 5% notes 


of the N. H. mat. in Jan. 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.—§Earngs. 
Apr.: Gross, 697,781: decr., $32,633; net, 


er decr., $82,174; surp., $48,932; decr., 
3,627. 


Norfolk & Western.—*There is more 
com. stk. outst. than there was a yr. ago, 
but it is enna, to est. at least $6,725,000 
earned on $70,962,000 com. stk., or nearly 
9.5%, before ded. anything for bettermts., 
as against $7,998,000 the prev. yr. on $68,- 
000 com. stk., or 116%.—tAs Penn. 
R. R. owns approx. 63% of the stk. of N. 
& W., the plan to take it over under lease 
may be put through at any time the Penn. 
int. desire, but there is a disposition to 
wait until trust decisions and prosecutions 
have quieted down, and business cond. im- 
prove.—*Earngs. for Apr.; Gross, $2,- 
836,584; decr., $248,745; net, $954,738; decr., 
53,420. From Jul 1 to April 30: Gross, 
710,665; a $701,407; net, $10,669,608; 
decr., $1,170,46 


North as has decl. -the 
usual quar. div. of 14% on its oe pay. 
July 1 to holders of record of June 1 


Northern Pacific—*Pres. Howard Elliott 
has now given talk its quietus by declaring 
that N. P. will earn its div. this yr. with a 
consid. amt. to spare. The road was left 
in better condition last winter than any 
other winter in its history, he says. Double- 
tracking from Portland to Seattle—185 
miles—will be comple. by Oct. 1.—§Earngs. 
April: Gross, $5,008,952; decr., $1,177,204; 
net, $1,653,683; incr., $120,405.—tIndic. now 
are that Nor. Pac. will receive a cash price 
of approx. $30,000,000 for its int. in the 


Burl., together with traf. rights over latter 
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road betw. Chgo. and the Twin Cities. 
—*N. P. will end cur. fis. yr. with about 
8% earned on the $248,000,000 stk., comp. 
with 8.98% on com. for yr. end. June 30, 
1910. This yr.’s showing will be made in 
spite of decr. in gross around 12%. Almost 
all this yr. the question. with Co. has been, 
not how much it could make, but how much 
it could save. (See Great Nor. & U. S. 
Steel.) 


Pacific Coast.—§$Earngs. pr.: Gross, 
rae incr., $10,495; net, $100.394; decr., 


Pennsylvania.—*Although Co. has just 
sold more than $41,000,000 of stk. to stk- 
holders at par, it has upwards of $80,000,000 
more stk auth., which directors may issue 
at discretion, besides $60,000,000 unissued 
consol. mtg. bonds so called, which are in 
reality a first mtg. on the main line and 
selling at 104, although they are 4s. Penn.’s 
location as well, as its good managemt., are 
reflected in the fact that although div. re- 
quiremts. have been incr. by $2, 495,000 a yr. 
through sale of stk., and in spite of a loss 
of $2,452,200 in net during first quar. of 1911, 
the road is amply earng. its 6% div.—§ 
Earngs. Apr.: Gross, vagy decr., 
$32,714; net, $4,396,803; incr., $505,129 


Pere Marquette —*Co. during he ran 
behind fixed chgs. by $234,146, bringing 10 
mos.’ deficit to $1,551,154. There was, 
however, some improvemt. over 3 prev. 
mos., when deficits were shown in Jan. of 
$374,013; Feb., $446,267, and March, $235,- 
269. Gross fell off $110,350, or 8.1%; here- 
tofore gross has comp. favor. with 1910, the 
best yr. since reorg. in 1907. With oper. 
ratio for Apr. jumping from 70% in 1910 to 
85.59% this yr., the deficit is easily ex- 
plained. Of the $16,409 adv. in expen., the 
greatest incr. was in maint. Incr. of $38,414 
or 12.7% in April fixed chgs., is due to the 
finan. required to provide much needed im- 
provemts. in relaying of tracks and new 
equipmt.—*Record was made of a trust 
deed to secure a bond issue of $60,000,000 
given by the Pere Marquette R. R. to the 
Bankers Trust Co. of N. Y. and Scott 
Brown of Ind., as trustees. The bonds run 
fifty yrs. from March 1, 1911, and bear 5% 
int—tA prominent banker of the North- 
west writes: “There are quiet but per- 
sistent rumors up here that this prop. is 
destined to fall into Can. Pac. hands either 
directly or through the Soo Line, and a 
glance at the map would show why these 
rumors obtain more or less credence in 
R. R. circles. The P. M. would form con- 
necting link betw. C. P. at Detroit and the 
Wis. Cen. at Chgo., besides giving C. P. the 
much discussed entrance into Chgo. In 
addition to this a very important through 
line across Lake Mich. from the Northw. to 
eastern points would be estab. 


Pittsburg Coal.—*Co. has sold its coking 
coal lands to the U. S. Steel Corp. This 
incl. 7,000 acres in the Connellsville field 
and a lot of beehive ovens. The price was 


























betw. $14,000,000 and $15,000,000. The sale 


will reduce indebted. of the Pitts. Co. to 
$12,600,000, which is in the shape of out- 
standing bonds, and will put it on a solid 
finan. footing—fThe imp. finan. position 
may result in the “extra” paymt. of back 
divs. Co. paid 7% from 1900 to 1906, when 
it stopped and did not resume until 1910, 
when it paid the full’7% rate. 25% in divs. 
have accum. Co. has $27,000,000 pfd. stk., 
and $28,104,000 com., and its coal prod. 
ranges betw. 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 tons 
per an. It owns about 200,000 acres of coal 
lands in the Pitts. and Hocking districts of 
Penn. and Ohio. 


Pressed Steel Car.—*Plants of Co. are 
not oper. at more than 40% of cap. The 
Allegheny plant has remained shut down 
since Nov. The plant at Chgo. has very 
little work on hand and most of that repair 
work for Hawley lines. Nearly all equip. 
orders recd. lately are being filled at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks plant, which is fairly busy. At 
this time last yr. all plants oper. close to 
capacity and books well filled. In com. 
with other equip. concerns bookings are 
very low, and from present outlook will 
remain so for some time. 


Railway Steel Spring.—*F. F. Fitzpatrick, 
pres. of Co., says its plants are oper. at 
from 60% to 0% of normal cap. This per- 
cent. shows a slight falling off from Mar., 
when oper. came to 75%. During major 
part of cal. yr. 1910 large orders for new 
equip. placed during first 4 mos. kept 10 
plants running nearly to capacity. Recent 
falling off is natural result of dullness of the 
market for new cars during past mos. 
Despite falling off in business, Co. is more 
than able at present ratio of oper. to earn 
enough to cover pfd. div. requiremts. This 
means that they are showing a surp. over 
fixed chgs. of at least $945,000 per an. 
—§Co. has decl. the regular quar. div. of 
14% on its pfd. stk. pay. June 20. Books 
close June 6 and reopen June 21. 


Reading.—{Surp. earngs., as rep., show 
decr. of $1,547,500 or 18.8% when comp. is 
made with corres. period of yr. ago. Surp. 
for 10 mos. of 1910 fis. yr. amted. to 
$8,182,000, equal to 835% on the com. 
After deducting the propor. of pfd. divs., 
the final surp for yr. amd. to 11.39% on the 
com. Assuming that surp. earngs. in the 2 
mos. yet to be heard from will contin. to 
decr. at rate of about 19%, the final surp. 
for fis. yr. should equal about 8% on $70,- 
000,000 of stk—§Earngs. Apr.: Net, $1,- 
oa end decr. $425,585; surp., $848,877; decr., 


Republic Steel—}This Co. is the strong- 
est. compet. of U. S. Steel and best able 
of any of independ. to endure such compet. 
as may arise. Co. owns iron ore reserves 
est. at more than 200,000,000 tons, and lime- 
stone prop. est. to contain more than 31,- 
000,000 tons of ore. It is well equipped and 
an. capacity is est. at 1,150,000 tons of pig 
iron, 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots, 900,000 
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“those behind other iron and steel stks. 
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tons of finished and semi finished prod., 
2,500,000 tons or iron ore, 1,500,000 tons of 
coal and 150,000 tons of limestone. Man- 
agemt. ‘has always been conserv. and effi- 
cient, and the cuts in prices have been made 
for satis. reasons. The assets behind both 
pfd. and com, stks. appear large comp. \ 

e 
est. assets as of June 30, 1910, at par for 
pfd. and $35 per sh. for com. Depre. chgs. 
have been ample and Co.’s margin of profit 
has shown no tendency to decline. It is 
stated that since reduct. in steel bar prices 
the output has incrd. about 20%. 


Rock Island R. R.—§Earngs. Apr.: Gross, 
$5,054,191; incr., $20,032; net, $864,078; incr., 
$394,473. Chgo., Rock Isl. & Pac. Ry. Co. 
decl. quar. div. of 144% on its stk., pay. June 
30 to holders of record June 16. This comp. 
with 14% paid in Mar., 1% in Jan. and 
14% in Oct., making a total of 5%4% for 
the yr—*If R. I. proves to have done as 
well with net earngs. in May and June as it 
did in April the system will have earned 
approx. 5% on $49,896,100 pfd. stk. of the 
R. I. Co. of N. J. At present time gross 
earngs. are running about even with last 
yr., but for entire fis. yr. they will neverthe- 
less be the largest in Co.’s history, exceed- 
ing prev. record of 1910 by about $2,200,000, 


or fraction over 3%. 


Rubber Goods Manuf. Co.—*The Co. has 
decl. a div. of 1% on com. and the regular 
quar. div. of 14% on pfd: stk., payable June 
15 to stk. of record June 12. The 1% just 
del. on the com. makes 3% during this yr., 
2% having been decl. in Mar. Last yr. only 
1% was paid on the com. and same amt. in 
1909. In 1908 4% was paid. 


Rutland.—§Earngs. Apr.: Gross, $273,958; 
incr., $19,297; net, $70,173; incr., $2,302. 


Seaboard Air Line.—§Earngs. Apr.: Gross, 
$1,881,488; incr., $56,007; net, $552,952; decr., 
$24,324. 


Sears-Roebuck Co.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
pfd. div. of 14%, pay. July 1 to stk. of 
record June 15.—*Gross sales for May were 
6% ahead of last yr. April sales were prac. 
same as yr. ago, while Mar. gained 9%. 


Southern Pacific_—(See Harriman Lines.) 


Southern Railway.—j{The Apr. report 
shows contin. of the good record as gross 
and net were both ahead of yr. ago. The 
incr. was small, gross amting. to but 
$30,978 and net $42,962; but consid. trend of 
traf. returns and oper. expen. the incr. are 
entirely satis. In 10 mos. to end of Mar., 
gross exceeded all prev. records, or $50,- 
906,000; incr., $2,797,000 or nearly 5.8% over 
best prev. yr. Net also scored new high 
record of $14,657,000 incr. $481,000 or 33% 
over corres. months of 1910. Expend. for 
maint. out of earngs. in the 10 mos. to end 
of April amted. to $13,152,000, an incr. of 
more than $700,000 over same mos. of 1910. 
As there are but 2 mos. of full fis. yr. it is 
poss. to est., approx. Net, incl. May and 
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June, promise to total $17,400,000. Inc. 
other than from transp. should bring total 
net up to $20,700,000. Owing to redemp. of 
high int. bearing oblig. with 4% bonds, 
chgs. will show decr. and will amt. to 

prox. $13,600,000, which leaves bal. of 
$7, 100,000 for pfd. divs., equal to 11.8% on 
th $60,000,000 stk. Co. 
gain in gross every mo. for 29 consec. mos. 
and a gain in net every mo. for 34 consec. 
mos. 


St. Louis & San Fran.—*Contract betw. 
’Frisco and Iron M. and Texas & Pac. is to 
run 90 yrs., during which ’Frisco will use 
tracks betw. Memphis and Baton Rouge, 
La., 380 miles. After track has all been 
relaid with 85-lb. rail, cost to owners will 

e $15,000,000. ’Frisco will pay 24% per 
an., or approx. $337,500, and will share up- 
keep and maint. on car mileage basis. 
’Frisco will need new equip. for use of 400 
miles new line. Est. report of gross earngs. 
for May shows incr. about $60,000 over 
May, 1910. An indic. gain of $1,750,000 for 
11 mos. of fis. yr. With this gain and as- 
suming June holds its own with same mo. 
last yr., ’Frisco’s gross for fis. yr. will total 
$43,000,000. This com. with $41,165,939 in 
yr. end. June 30, 1910.—}fCo. has shown fol- 
lowing earngs. on Ist pfd. for fis. yrs. men- 
tioned: 


See 83%, over = times the div. 
ar 0, 

ee 0%, “ ; ae ew 
Pins Cee i « ee i: 
1911 est... 21%, “ Wes Pwr 


Selling at about 65 and paying 4% in reg. 
quar. divs. 


St. Louis Southwestern.—}Prosperity of 
the South is having beneficial effect on 
earngs. of the Co. and stkholders entertain 
hope that the div., which was red. from a 
5% to a 4% rate in Jan. of this yr., will 
soon be restored to old rate. Earngs. will 
permit directors to restore 5% rate should 
they so desire, but it is prob. that a conserv. 
policy will be pursued until assured that 
Co.’s pres. prosperity will contin. In first 
three quar. of cur. fis. yr. gross amted. to 
$9,431,300, incr. $942,800 or more than 11%. 
Workg. expen. in the 9 mos. consumed 
75%4% of gross, as comp. with 74.2% for 
corres. mos. of prev. fis. yr. Net earngs. 
for period amted. to $2,402,800 incr., $228,500 
or 10%%. Surp. applic. to divs. approx. 
$1,100,000 in first three quar. of fis. yr., 
equal to 5%% on $19,893,000 pfd. outst. In 
full 1910 fis. yr. earngs. for divs. amted to 
$816,000.—§Earngs. Apr.: Gross, $782,585; 
decr., $36,985; net, $85,607; incr., $3,040.— 
§Co. has decl. semi-an. div. of 2% on its 
pfd. stk., pay. July 15 to stk. of record June 

. his is same rate that was decl. 6 
mos. ago. 


& Pacific—*Earngs. 4th week 
Gross, $373,008; decr., $34,700; month, 
$102,761. From July 1: 
decr., $419,329. 


Texas 
May: 
$1,087,602; decr., 
Gross, $5,853,064; 


has now reported - 
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Third Ave.—*Stkholders were encouraged 
by decision of the Appellate Div. reversing 
that of the Pub. Service Com. which was 
believed to pave the way for a speedy 
reorg. of the system.—*Briefly the bond- 
holders’ plan assesses holders of $16,000,000 
stk 45%, to raise $7,200,000 necess. for 
reorgan. expen., franchise taxes, renewals, 
etc. In return for this $45 assessmt., stk- 
holders are to receive $45 in new stk. and 
$40 in first ref. mtg. 50-year 5% bonds. 
Holders of $37,560,000 4% consol. bonds 
will receive for each $1,000 par val. of de- 
posited securi. $250 4% first ref. mtg. inc. 
bonds, and $250 of stk. Holders of stamped 
certif. will receive $230 first ref. 4s; 
adjustmt. 5s and $250 of stk. Total auth. 
capital. under reorgan. plan is $84,126,000. 
This total consists of $5,000,000 first mtg. 
5s, $40,000,000 first ref. 4s, $22,536,000 ad- 
justmt. 5s and $16,590,000 stk. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—j}Earngs. 
so far this fis. yr. have made a very poor 
comp. with yr. ago. Net in the 9 mos. to 
end of March amted to but $764,500, a 
decr. of $149,000, or nearly 20%, while total 
inc. for this period amted to but $864,700, a 
loss of $414,500 or 32%. The pfd., paying 
4%, is now selling around 52 and yields 
7.69% on its purch. price —§Earngs. for 
Apr.: Gross, $293,476; incr., $1,527; net, 
$83,471; decr., $7,270. Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 1% on pfd. stk. pay. July 15 to stk. 
of record June 30. 


Twin City Rap. Transit—*Earngs. for 
1911, judging from results in first 4 mos., 
promise to exceed the record of last yr. 
Surp. after all chgs. for 4 mos. end. April 
30 was $590,923, comp. with $585,712 a 
$439,861 for same periods 1910 and 1909 
respect.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. div. of 144% 
on pfd. stk., pay. July 1 to stk. of record 
June 15 and 14%% on com. stk., pay. July 1 
to stk. of record June 12. 


Underwood Typewriter—*Net profits 
last yr. were $1,007,824, which after deduct. 
pfd. divs. of $262,500, and carrying to special 
surp. capital reserve $142,406, left a surp. of 
$602,917, equiv. to 7% on the, $8,500,000 com. 
stk. Prospects of more than a 4% rate on 
the com. are, however, governed by fact 
that no div. in excess of 4% can be paid on 
com. stk until a fund of at least $1,000,000 
has been accumu. to be held as reserve for 
paymt. of pfd. divs., prov. cur. earngs for 
any given yr. are not suffi. to meet the 7% 
rate. This was prov. at incorp. of Co. It 
was further specified that there should be 
set apart each yr. .from net profits not less 
than $100,000 above 7% pfd. div. before any 
div. should be paid on the com. After 3 
yrs. this fund is to be used to purch. and 
retire pfd. stk., prov. it can be bought at 
not over $125 a sh. 


Union Bag & Paper.—§The bal. sheet, 
as of Jan. 31, last, shows cash and debts 
receiv. $593, 315, comp. with $443,483 in yr. 
prev., a surp. of $2,020,471, against $1, _ 226, 
and total assets and liab. of $33,498 433, 
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against $33,465,555 in 1910. Co. decl. reg. 
quar. div. of 1% on pfd. stk., pay. July 15 to 
stk. of record June 30. 


Union Pacific—(See Harriman Lines.) 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.—*Recent action of 
directors in decl. regular quar. div. of 14% 
on the pfd. stk was not expected on acct. of 
poor condition of the pipe market, which 
has been stagnant for some mos., with 
prices at lowest figure in yrs. Co. controls 
about 75% of cast iron pipe in the country. 
In an. report for 1910, issued last June, the 
Co. showed an incr. in_inc. over 1909, but 
fig. were not satis. Gross inc. from all 
sources totaled $636,711, and when bond int., 
reserves for improvemts. and doubtful accts. 
were deducted there remained $546,392. 
Pfd. divs. amting. to $875,000 were paid 
from this, causing a deficit of over $200,000, 
which amt. was transf. from a fund called 
“reserve for add. workg. capital.” This was 
decl. legal by the courts in 1909. 


U. S. Realty & Imp.—$8According to re- 
port of the Co. gross earngs. for the 12 mos. 
end. April 30, 1911, amted. to $3,437,290, a 
decr. of $184,440, as comp. with prev. 12 
mos. The amt. earned on $16,162,800 capita! 
stk. was equal to 9.36%, as comp. with 9.67 
on same stk. in 1909-10. The surp. over 
divs. paid to stkholders for the yr. was 
$705,409, which added to surp. of $878,187 at 
beginning of the yr. made a total of 
$1,583,596. Out of this total $717,289 was 
used to entirely eliminate the good will 
acct., leaving surp. of accumu. profits at this 
time of $866,307. At end of the first fis. yr., 
April 29, 1905, the good will acct. was 
carried at $6,302,272. 


U. S. Steel—fThere have been statemts. 
made that Corp. was not earng. its 5% com. 
stk. divs. Such is not a fact. It is true that 
for first quar. of yr. it just earned int. and 
div. requiremts. with net earngs. of $24,000,- 
000, but for Apr. it shipped 30,000 tons per 
day, and the same for May, which indic. net 
$10,000,000 per mo. -. against int. and div. 
requiremts. of $8,330,000 per mo. incl. 
normal depre. chgs. If Corp. can make such 
a showing with present unsatis. trade cond. 
running 65% of its ingot cap. with steel 
prices $6 per ton less than 1907, there need 
not be much fear of inability to earn and 
pay 5% divs. on steel com. Dispatches 
state that Corp. has purch. all coking lands 
of Pitts. Coal Co. for betw. $14,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. This incl. 7,000 acres in Con- 
nellsville field and a number of Beehive 
ovens. (See Pittsburg Coal.) —*The Corp. 
has sold 8,000 tons of rails for export to 
Cuba, and under nego. 8,000 tons for the 
West Indies. Rail orders pending aggre. 
over 200,000 tons, incl. 52,000 tons for Mis., 
Kan. & Texas and 50,000 tons for Nor. Pac. 
—*Steel Corp. has just acquired the Bassett 
Pressley Co., one of the biggest jobbers of 
finished steel mill prod. in the U. S. It has 
been oper. in Cleveland for many yrs. The 
consid. was about $1,000,000.—§Unfilled ton- 
nage as of May 31 amted. to 3,113,187 tons. 
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This, comp. with 3,218,704 tons as of Apr. 
30, and 2,674,757 at beginning of pres. cal. yr. 


Virginia Caro Chemical.—}We are in- 
formed that the decline in Co.’s shares re- 
flects a disagreemt. among “pool” members 
rather than any adverse business cond. We 
are also inf. that there is no poss. of a re- 
duct. in div., that when listed in Paris it 
was agreed to contin. the 5% rate, and as 
Co. is earng. a subst. amt. above 5% divs. 
and has $7,000,000 of cash and quick assets, 
there is no legitimate reason why div. 
should be reduced. Under these circum. the 
12 point deci. in shs. would appear to have 
disc. any adverse cond. marketwise or other- 
wise. Co. is in strong cash position and is 
underst. only recently to have refused cash 
loans tendered to it at extremely attractive 
figures.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. div. of 
2%, pay. July 15 to stk. of record June 17. 
Action on com. div. will not take place until 
July meeting. This is to permit directors 
to receive complete an. report before taking 
action. —*Pres. Morgan reported to Board 
that he had made a satis. contract with Ger- 
man potash synd. for Co.’s supply of potash. 


Vulcan Detinning—*A master in Chan- 
cery in N. J. has decided that the Am. Can 
Co. must acct. for $677,352 profits to the 
Vulcan Det. Co. Nearly a yr. ago the Vul- 
can Co. secured an injunction against the 
Can Co. and a decree for the detinning 
profits. 


Wabash.—*Taking testimony of Gould 
and Ramsey, Jr., in suit of Cen. Trust Co. 
to forecl. Wheeling & Lake Erie gen. mtg. 
has been postp. until fall. All of other li- 
tigation brought..by Wab.-Pitts. Term. re- 
organ. comm. against Wab. R. R. has also 
been put over until fall. In meantime it is 
expected settlemt. betw. Wab.-Pitts. Term. 
reorg. comm. and Wab. R. R. will be ef- 
fected. A tentative agreemt. has already 
been reached, and prelim. outlines of re- 
organ. plans have been drawn up.—§Earngs. 
Apr.: Gross, $2,294,262; incr., $69,284; net, 
$406,641; incr., $46,708. 

*Co, 


Western Maryland.— has sold to 
syndicate $4,100,000 first mtg. 4% bonds to 
secure funds to retire $3,250,000 West Va. 
Cen. & Pitts. bonds, due July 1, 1911, and 
$650,000 Piedmont & Cum. R. first mtg. 
bonds, due Aug. 1, 1911. Auth. issue of first 
mtg. bonds is $50,000,000, of which $46,618,- 
000 are now issued, incl. above $4,100,000. 
The add. $3,381,300 are reserved under first 
mtg. to retire other underlying subsid. liens. 


Western Union.—*The only definite 
statemt. Mr. Vail has ever made respecting 
W. U. divs. was that the 3% rate would be 
maint. until a higher distrib. could be 
prudently ordered and that this prob. meant 
3 yrs. more at the cur. rate. The inc. 
derived from day-and-night letter services 
within two yrs. will be $40,000,000 gross per 
an. and share profits between 7% and 8% 
—*The est. profits for the yr. to June 30 
show a decr. in net of $537,835 and a reduct. 
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in surp. of $583,975. The remaining surp. 
is $2,013,499. The reg. div. was decl. 


Westinghouse Electric.—*Orders contin. 
to come in at rate of betw. $28,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 per an., while for yr. to Apr. 1 
last’ gross shipmts. billed out aggre. $36,- 
000,000, or close to $3,000,000 per mo. Un- 
der these cond. there has been a natural cut- 
ting down in total of unfilled orders and 
immediate prospects favor a smaller prod. 
this fis. yr. than last. Added to this is fact 
that Co. still needs $5,000,000 surp. earngs. 
to use in writing down investmt. in foreign 
Cos. The orig. investmt. of $19,000,000 was 
more than 50% unprofitable. It was re- 
duced in 1910 by $5,700,000 and for yr. just 
concl. will be cut down several million more. 


Added to this is the large book item of 
patent acct. This too should be written 
down. This combin. of factors and a gen. 
feeling of conserv. are the factors compelling 
directors to adopt a policy of holding back 
on com. div. resump., despite the fact that 
for late fis. yr. net profits after chgs. were 
$4,700,000, or 50% more than in 1910, and 
cash now totals $6,400,000.—*Co. “4 1. 
an order from the N. Y., N. H. & H R. 
aggre. $1,000,000 for generators and Men 
locom.—§Co. rpts. for yr. end. March 31, 
last: Gross, $38,119,312; ce $8,870,630: 
net, $5,608,765; incr., $2,05 es haw for 
divs., $4,881,105; incr., rae surp., 
$4,251, 310, equal to 11. 31% on ae assent- 
ting stk. as comp. with 7.38 earned in 
1910 yr. 





The Figure Chart 


The following igure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July, 1910, Ticker down to 
a 


date given. It is 


sed on the daily average closing price of 20 standard railway stocks, 


and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910. 
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Mining Stocks 


This section of the Investment Digest includes some of the more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authentic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month. 


Amalgamated-Anaconda.—t Amal. rpts. for 
yr. end. Apr. last: Net inc., $6,048,896 
incr., $84,928; surp. after divs., $2,971, 138: 
incr., $84,928; total surp., $18,452,393; incr., 
$2,971, 138. Net inc. e uals 3.93% on outst. 
stk. as comp. with 3.87% in prev. yr.— *As 
the inc. of Amal. is derived almost entirely 
from divs. recd. on Anaconda stk., the re- 
sults at the Anaconda prop. are of the 
greatest import. to Amal. Of 4,220,000 shs. 
of Anaconda, 3,071,740, or nearly three- 
quar., is held by Amal. At present rate of 
Anaconda divs. of $2 per sh., Amal. receives 
$6,143,480 annually, or approx. $4 per sh. It 
will be seen that with divs. of $2 per sh. on 
Anaconda stk. and earngs. derived from 
absorption of United Metals Selling Co. 
that Amal. from these two sources is laying 
aside, over and above div. requiremts. of $2 
a share, a surp. of aprox. $3,600,000 per an. 
—tThe Anaconda report for 1910 does not 
make a good showing, in that a def. of $1,- 
209,098 is shown after paymt. of divs. for 
the yr—*As the new Anaconda did not 
begin oper. until Spring of 1910, results ob- 
tained for entire cal. yr. just comple. are not 
a fair represen. of what Co. can do when 
oper. over a given period as a unit. During 
last six mos. of yr., however, when prop. 
were oper. under one head, profits amted. 
to $4,214,013, which was within $6,000 of 
div. requiremts. The enlarged Anaconda 
has now outst., incl. 112,500 shs., issued for 
the Clark prop., a total of 4,332,500 shs, of 
which 3,132,500, or 72%, are lodged in 
Amal.’s tin box.—*The cash assets behind 
the Anaconda group, incl. Anaconda, Amal., 
United Metals Selling, and Inter. Smelting 
& Ref., are larger than many people sup- 
pose. The cur. assets of the first 3 Cos., and 
the 40% equity Amal. holds in the assets of 
Inter. Smelting & Ref., combined, amt. to 
$45,028,747, against which are $14,645,988 
cur. liab., leaving cur. assets over cur. liab. 
$30,382,759. 

Butte Coalition.—*With its mining prop. 
trans. to Anaconda and being now only a 
securities holding Co., Butte Coalition’s an. 
report is a very simple documt. In 1910 Co. 
recd. in divs. and int. $968,144, and had expen. 
of $29,887, leaving net $938,257 appl. to divs. 
on its 1,000,000 shs. outst. This was at rate 
of little less than the $1 per sh. paid in divs. 
and accts. for the deficit for yr. of $62,000. 
In future, however, prov. Anaconda main- 
tains present div. rate of $2 per sh. per an., 

. C. ine. may be fig. as being at rate of 
about $1.15 per sh. against $1 per sh. now 
being paid. B.C. having no need of workg. 
capital might distrib. some of its $3,840,000 





treas. cash amongst its stkholders, as some 
of its Anaconda or Inter. Smelting could be 
quickly sold if cash should be req. in the 
future. It is interesting that B. C. at $20 
per sh. is selling in the stk market for nearly 
$5 per sh. less than its treas. assets are 
worth. 

Calumet & Arizona—Superior & Pitts.— 
+The ability of Cal. & Ariz. to contin. the 
$4 div. rate and knowledge of long life to 
the Co. by acqui. of the Sup. & Pitts., is 
respon. for recent $10 per sh. appre. in the 
stk. and it is good opin. that this adv. does 
not begin to reflect the true position of the 
Co. The S. & P. end of the on has located 
what is prob. the largest body of sulphide 
ore in Bisbee dist., not excepting Copper 
Queen. This ore body is being exten. 
opened on the 1,400 ft. level, although found 
above the level, and also on the 1,800 ft. 
level, and on this lowest level it is higher 
grade than 400 ft. above. 

Calumet & Hecla.—§The directors have 
decl. quar. div. of $6 per share. Payable 
June 28, to stk, of record June 8 With 
paymt. of div. just decl. stkholders will have 
recd. $115,450,000 in divds. since formation 
of Co. 

Copper Notes.—jIn the past 5 yrs. no 
new copper mines of moment have been 
discov., although the mining int. of the 
world are on the still hunt for new prop. 
The last an. report of the U. S. Mining 
Smelt. & Ref. Co. is worthy of note; as it 
stated that the explor. departmt. of that Co. 
had over 600 prop. offered to it for exam., 
of which only 40 were worthy of consid., 
and final exam. brought the number down 
to two, and these two were not new, in fact, 
both were well devel. gold prop. Europe 
appears to be setting the pace for electrifica. 
of steam roads, and this work is now being 
pushed in Germany, France and Sweden: A 
recent cable desp. which has not been given 
the circu. it warrants says: “A consid. de- 
mand for copper is promised by recent ac- 
tion of the Prussian Diet appro. money req. 
to change the state R. R. from Magdeburg 
to Leipsic from steam to electric power. 
The work is to be begun at once, the const. 
of the neces. power houses being the first 
step. The change will cover 360 miles of 
line; moreover, according to the Minister of 
R. R., it is the beginning of the electrifica. 
of the entire state system. In England it is 
proposed to electrify the London, Brighton 
and South Coast road.”—*Copper Prod. 
Asso.’s statemt. for mo. of May shows an 
incr. of 440,024 Ibs. in surp. stks., makin 
total on the Ist day of June of 165,995,932. 
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The accumu. of copper for mo. was less 
than one-eighth as large as in April, when 
stks incrd. 3,547,974 Ibs. 

Copper Range—Atlantic—*Over 40,000 
shs. Atl. Mining Co. stk. have been deposited 
for exch. into Copper Range Con. shs. on 
basis of 10 for one. It is now prac. assured 
that the plan will go through and it is prob. 
that consid. over 51% of the 100,000 Atlantic 
shs. will be exch. for Copper Range stk. 

East Butte.—*A surp. of $286,651 is re- 
ported by Co. as result of oper. for fis. yr. 
end. Mar. 31 last. The gross val. of ship- 
mts. made from the smelter during 12 mos. 
is rep. as $1,904,549, of which $1,410,439 
repre. val. of the copper outturn. The total 
surp. on Mar. 31 was $349,130. 

Giroux.—jA map of the new work on the 
1,000 ft. level shows that in 500 feet cross- 
cutting veins have been cut aggre. over 69 
feet in width, and agving. 10144% copper. 
Also 40 feet of ore on the 700 ft. level which 
carries metallic copper. The managemt. 
consid. the 1,000-ft. level is just about the 
top of ore body, and it looks to be widen- 
ing out as greater depth is attained. 


Goldfield Consol.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 30c. per sh. and 20c. extra, pay. July 
31 to stk. of record June 20.—*Prelim. 
official est. place May prod. at $882,000 
gross, with oper. cost of $215,000, leaving 
net for mo. of $667,000. Ore treated amted. 
to 29,410 tons. Above est. for May comp. 
with actual profits of $796,151 in Apr., 
$846,283 in Mar., $719,325 in Feb. and $552,- 
628 in Jan. The mines are oper. more 
econom, than ever before and underground 
cond. look well. 

Greene-Cananea.—*Co. made the third 
largest silver recov. from May oper. in its 
history—119,500 oz. against 124,525 oz. last 
June and 141,716 a yr. ago. ‘Gold yield in 
May was 552 oz., the heaviest since last 
July when 545 were recov. In none of these 
figures is there incl. prod. from Miami con- 
cen, treated at the Greene smelter.—§The 
an. report of Greene Con. Copper Co., 
which owns all the cap. stk. of Cananea 
Con. Copper Co., shows gross oper. prof. 
from latter during yr. end. Dec. 31 last of 
$1,184,750. The refined copper prod. was 
36,921,309 Ibs. After deducting expend. of 
all kinds, incl. $684,097 for const. and bet- 
termts., all of which was chgd. off to depre., 
there remained net profits of $459,202. The 
gross earngs. on copper, silver, and gold 

rod. during yr. were $5,592,050. Co. had 

741,437 assets in excess of liab. at close 
of yr. 

Inspiration.—}Rumors of an early consol. 
of Inspiration and Miami are in circulation 
and have some tangible basis in fact. At 
present Inspiration is selling for $9,000,000 
with over $1,000,000 cash in treas. and 
Miami’s stk. has a market val. of about 


$13,000,000. A consol. of these Cos. would 
be by sale of sufficient add. Miami stk. to 
make total capita! 1,300,000 shs., having a 
toss market val., at $20, of $26,000,000. 
he consol. Co. would have about 45,000,000 
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tons of ore devel. and partly devel. and 
prob. betw. 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 tons 
eventually, which should yield a net profit, 
on 13-cent copper, of better than $1.25 a 
ton, or over $75,000,000.—*Announced that 
the Inspiration Co. has acquired full title 
to Cordova group of 12 mining claims ad- 
joining at Miami, Ariz. Co. has held a part 
int. in the claims. The price paid for re- 
mainder is stated as $76,000. 

Kerr Lake.—*Reports received state that 
during Apr. there was prod. over 220,000 
oz. silver, and fig. are in keeping with what 
the Co. has been doing during past few 
mos. This means gross earngs. at rate of 
$110,000 per mo., and is certainly still with- 
in div. requiremts. which Co. is paying at 
rate of 50c. per share quar. 

La Rose.—jDuring Apr. Co. prod. 289,- 
895 ozs. of silver having gross val. of 
$155,548. Sundry inc., rentals, etc., brought 
total inc. to $158,476. Expen. amted. to 
$57,150, leaving oper. profit for mo. $101,325. 
This comp. with March when prof. were 
$95,878.37. From Jan. 1, 1911, to Apr. 29, 
1911, total prod. amted. to 1,200,931 ozs. 
having gross val. of $630,386. Total inc. 
for this period, allowing for sundry inc., 
rentals, etc., was $635,789. Marketing, con- 
cen. and oper. expen. aggre. $211,510, leav- 
ing oper. prof. for first 4 mos. $424,279. 
Based on these results Co. is showing net 
approx. $1,275,000 per an. Co. has outst. 
1,498,627 shs., and is paying 8% divs. or 40c. 
per sh. which calls for approx. $600,000 per 
an. From this it will be seen that earngs. 
have amted. to more than double div. re- 
quiremts. Co.’s finan. statmt. as of Apr. 1, 
stated that cash in bank, ore in transit, at 
smelters and sacked at mine, ready for 
shipmt., amted. to $1,176,205. 

Miami.—(See Inspiration.) 

Mines Co. of Am.—?The stk. of Mines 
Co. of Am. was listed on the London Stk. 
Exch. May 29. The pros. for future at 
mines are bright. The La Dura mine, 
purch. last fall, is doing very well. In 
spite of fact that Co. has installed at this 
mine a new steam installation, and repaired 
shaft at the Gloria mine, 1,000 ft. deep, as 
well as the vertical shaft, 1,000 ft., deep at 
Prieta mine, besides many other improve- 
mts. on the prop., a profit of over $40,000 
above all expend. has been obtained under 
these adverse conditions. 

Nevada Hills—*The report for yr. end. 
Mar. 31, 1911, has been issued. No attempt 
at prod. was made during yr., but from 
develop. work there was prod. 613 tons of 
ore at an avge. val. of $133.86 per ton. Frt. 
hauling and smelter chgs. amted. to $25.21, 
leaving amt. realized $66,599. Net receipts 
from ore shipped and royalties recd. from 
leasers amted. to $35,159. In add. to this 
1,500 tons, avging. $50 per ton, were put on 
the dump. 

Nipissing.—j;During mo. of May with the 
satis. deliv. of custom compressed air at 
the property, underground oper. were re- 
sumed at all points and prod. again normal. 




















There was mined during mo. 418,080 ozs., 
having an est. net val. of $221,584, and 
there was shipped ore of an est. net val. of 
$219,898. These figures comp. with a prod. 
of 282,507 ozs. in Apr. and ore shipped val. 
at $200,507. 

North Butte—*The vein which was cut 
on the 2,200-ft. level last week is incrg. in 
richness. From 10 feet wide it has grown 
to a width of 15 ft., and the ore, which 
ran 7% to 8%, is now avging about 10%. 

Old Dominion.—§Co. decl. a quar. div. 
of $1 a share, payable July 5. Books close 
June 20 and reopen July 1. The prev. disb. 
was 50c. paid 3 mos. ago. 

Tennessee Copper.—jCo. is to incr. 
present board of directors by election of 
poss. 4 men identified with Standard Oil 
and Nat. City Bank affairs——*The prod. of 
sulphuric acid by the Co. has assumed such 
propor. that it prac. removes Co. from 
copper prod. and places it more among 
manuf. corp. Earngs. for cur. yr. should 
prove to be the largest in Co.’s history, est. 
being placed at $1,000,000 net for yr. There 
is a steady demand for sulphuric acid; in 
fact Co. has a contract with one of the 
largest fertilizer Cos. for entire output for 
ten yrs. Co. is in a strong position from 
almost any angle. The prop. consists of 
smelting plant of 7 furnaces with an. cap. 
of 20,000,000 Ibs. copper, a sulphuric acid 
plant, erected at cost of $1,750,000, and 
capable of prod. 225,000 tons acid per an., 
12,980 acres of land, 3 fully equipped mines 
with daily capacity’ of 2,000 tons, and a 
standard gage R. R. connecting mines, 
plants and the Louisv. & Nash., together 
with ample rolling stk. Against this Co. 
has an outst. capital. of 200,000 shs. of stk, 
par $25, and a funded debt of $1,850,000. 

United Copper.—*Expectations are that 
Co. will realize at least $750,000 cash from 
sale of 540,000 acres of land in Canada 
which it owns jointly with Can. Pac. The 
entire tract has been for some weeks under 
option. Co. has also $2,000,000 worth of 
coal lands near Pitts., the val. of which 
could be doubled by putting them into 
oper.; but United has no money with which 
to conduct oper. upon any of its prop. or 
to meet its main liabil. arising from its 
guar. of int. upon the $2,000,000 La France 
Copper Co. bonds. La France is a rich 
zine and silver proposition with some cop- 
per prosp. near the North Butte. When 
the dist. attorney gets through examining 
the books of the United there may be a 
movement from some quarter for some re- 
organ. of the La France and the United. 
If the United liquid., the $5,000,000 pfd. stk. 
will have prior claim upon all the assets. 
The Boston News Bureau has been in- 
formed that United still has a “prac. con- 
trol” of the Ohio Copper Co., actual con- 
trol of the Stewart Mining Co. and of the 
Basin Reduction Works owned by the La 
France Copper Co. which is a subsid. of 
the United. Being destitute of funds, the 
United Co. has been unable to help along 
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its subsid., much to the disadvan. of the 


latter, partic. Ohio, which owes about 
$500,000. Stewart—a silver-lead mine—has 
been giving a good acct. of itself recently 
and making good earngs., sufficient it is 
decl. to place it in the div. class should the 
managemt. so desire. 


U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Mining —+The Real 
del Monte mines of this Co. should soon 
incr. earngs., for Co. will soon have its 
enlarged mill in oper., whereby output of 
silver will be incre. from 6,000,000 to 9,000,- 

ozs. per an. All its oper. are now ret. 
substan. profits, and it is decl. that the Co. 
is showing earngs. at pres. time of about 
$4 per sh. per an. for its com. stk. as against 
$2 being paid. Vice-pres. Jennings is now 
in Europe endeavoring to secure control of 
Gold Roads gold prop. in Ariz., for which 
Co. has offered $1,250,000, for the 300,000 
shs. of that Co.’s stk., incl. a small issue of 
bonds. 

Utah Apex.—}The following wire is from 
our Salt Lake City corres.: “Utah-Apex 
new ore body devel. 50 ft. thick and 400 ft. 
long, and real length still undetermined. 
This gives promise of being largest in 
Bingham, if not in the State, and every ton 
of ore is shipping grade. Although 125 tons 
daily is being shipped to smelter, Co. is 
now develop. two tons for every ton 
shipped.” 

Utah Copper—Nevada Consol.—}Utah 
Copper—During the mo. of Apr. Co. prod. 
8,169,248 Ibs. copper, or nearly 1,000,000 
more than Mar. when prod. amted to 7,- 
260,270 Ibs., 700,000 less than the high mo. 
of May, 1910. For the 4 mos. of yr. there 
has been prod. 29,465,957 Ibs., or an avge. 
of 7,366,489 Ibs. per mo. The pres. rate of 
prod. and earngs. at Utah are being made 
with but 60% of ult. capacity of plants in 
oper. With comple. of work of enlarging 
concern this summer, Utah will be able to 
maint. an an. prod. of 160,000,000 Ibs. per 
an.—Nevada Con.—Co. in April prod. 5,- 
298,632 Ibs. copper, which is more than 
300,000 less than that of Mar. Nevada's 
prod. has been maint. this yr. at fairly con- 
stant fig., the mo. output running 5,250,000 
to 5,300,000 Ibs., and Apr. prod. is no ex- 
ception. For 4 mos. of yr. prod. has amted. 
to 21,192,375 Ibs. The present rate of prod. 
is 1,500,000 Ibs. less than the high mo. of 
yr., which indic. that Co. has been maint. 
the lessened prod. Co. is prod. at rate of 
63,000,000 Ibs. per an. Allowing for liberal 
depre. the cost of prod. copper at this prop. 
is approx. 7c. per Ib., being one of the 
lowest cost prod. in the country. Based 
on this cost, and copper at 12%c., Co.’s 
earngs. are nearly $3,500,000 per an., or 
$1.75 per sh. Divs. on Nevada Con. amt. to 
$1.50 per sh. Under pres. cond. Co. is lay- 
ing aside surp. of nearly $500,000 over and 
above div. saeieemnacalieah Co. decl. reg. 
quar. div. of 75c. per sh., pay. June 30 to 
stk. of record June 16—Nevada Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 37%c. a sh., pay. June 30 
to stk. of record June 16, 








INQUIRIES 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 
of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 
enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Commissions on Consolidated Exchange. 


I have always understood that the com- 
mission charged by Consolidated houses 
was 1/16 each way. I have just discovered 
that one firm has been charging me % each 
way or regular N. Y. Stock Exchange rates. 
Does their exchange give them the right to do 
this?—C. R. 

The commission rules fix the rate charged 
by members of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change at 1/16 each way on lots of fifty 
shares or over and % each way on smaller 
lots, but members have the right to charge 
¥%, and most of them do. 


What is Activity? 

Please advise me what increasing activity 
of the market really is? Does it mean a 
larger volume of sales or a broader range 
of oc ae of the market for each day? 

The term “activity” is used to apply to 
both volume of transactions and fluctuation 
of prices. An increased volume of sales 
nearly always results in greater fluctuations, 
or to put it the other way, wider fluctua- 
tions nearly always accompany a _ greater 
volume of trading. For this reason the 
term “activity” cannot be said to apply to 
either one of these factors separately but to 
the combination of the two. Increased ac- 
tivity may occur on either rising or falling 
prices. The term does not have any refer- 
ence to the direction in which prices are 
moving. 


Volume of Cotton Sales. 


Kindly give me the reason why the tick- 
ers from the Cotton Exchange doesn’t record 
volume of bales sold or bought, as_ is 
given for stocks. It seems to me _ that 
traders in cotton are at a disadvantage.— 


We know no reason why the volume of 
sales of cotton is not sent out over the 
tickers except that it would be difficult to 
keep track of the sales in a wild market and 
it is not thought worth while to attempt it. It. 
might be an advantage to the cotton trader 
if he had these volumes, but they have never 


been sent out for cotton, grain or provi- 
sions. Of course, it is not as necessary as 
with stocks, where so many different issues 
are dealt in. 


Dividend Check on Stock Not Owned. 


About three years ago I was a holder of 
several hundred shares of “San Toy,” but 
as far as I know sold them all, and have 
not held any since two years ago. The 
15th of April I received a check payable to 
me for $2, being dividend $1 for 200 shares. 
All my holdings were in my name and 
bought outright at all —. What would 
you advise me to do?—N. 

The stock which you sold i is probably still 
floating around the Street in your name. 
Someone will doubtless make a claim to 
you for the dividend. If so, you can en- 
dorse the check to him after having marked 
the certificate to show that you paid the 
dividend. Make the owner submit the cer- 
tificate in order to prove his claim. If no 
one turns up in a year or so no claim will 
probably be made. 


Definition of “Cumulative.” 

T. J—A cumulative stock is one on which 
the dividends become a liability if they 
are not paid regularly each year. On such 
a stock the dividends accumulate; that is, 
if a preferred stock is 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive, and the company is only able to pay 
4 per cent. during the first year of its ex- 
istence, the remaining 3 per cent. for that 
year would stand as an unpaid liability, and 
the next year there would be due to the 
preferred stockholders 10 per cent. Al! 
these cumulative dividends must be paid 
before any disbursement is made on the 
common stock. In some cases dividends 
amounting to 75 per cent have accumulated. 
Notable cases of this kind were Colorado 
Fuel & Iron preferred, which ran behind 40 
per cent. in its dividends, and then paid 
them all up in 1900, and American Writing 
Paper, which is 75 per cent. or thereabouts 
in arrears on its preferred dividends. You 
can readily see the advantage of buying 4 
cumulative stock over one which is non- 
cumulative. 
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“Composite” Charts. 

Please explain to me the construction of 
a “composite chart” (referring to the stock 
market); or do you know of any book orf 
other publication in which it is explained? 

There is no regularly accepted or estab- 
lished way of making a “composite chart.” 
Roger W. Babson constructs a chart of this 
kind by combining a great variety of sta- 
tistics into a single index number. Dr. 
Bower, who is now writing some articles 
for THe Ticker, has a composite chart which 
applies to the stock market alone and is 
compiled in a very different way from 
Babson’s. Any chart in which several dif- 
ferent kinds of figures are in some way 
combined into a single line or a single in- 
dex number may be called a composite 
chart. The Trend Indicator described in 
“Studies in Stock Speculation” will give 
you some ideas. See previous chapters. 


Short Sales—“How to Forecast.” 

Do you know of any method by which it 
is possible to distinguish between pur- 
chases made for long account, and short 
sales, either from individual transactions 
as they may appear in the “Sun,” or total 
sales for an individual stock, or total trans- 
actions for all stocks for the day? Much 
has been written along these lines of late, 
and J should like your opinion regarding 
it. I find “How to Forecast Business Con- 
ditions, ” that I purchased from you, a fine 
work.—A. H. 

See article, entitled “The Short Interest,” 
page 259 of the April Ticker. 


Sales of Reading. 

Will you please inform me if the number 
of shares of Reading that are sold, as 
given in daily paper or elsewhere, means 
double shares or single shares? For ex- 
ample: 60,000 shares Reading sold. Is 
this 60,000 $50 shares, or 60,000 double 
shares?—J. P. 

The number of shares of Reading, as 
given in daily papers, means $50 shares, 
so that 60,000 shares as given in the list 
of stock sales would be equal to 30,000 full 
shares. 


Information on Tape Reading. 
G. C—Rollo Tape requests us to say 


that there is practically nothing available 


in regard to tape reading outside of what 
has been published in Tue Ticker, or in 
his book, “Studies in Tape Reading.” We 
would certainly recommend, however, that 
you get a complete set of the bound vol- 
umes of THE TICKER, as nearly every issue 
contains articles or inquiries bearing more 
or less directly on the subject of tape read- 
ing. 


Mechanical Stop Order Plan. 
Will you please give me your opinion on 
the following stop plan, the same to be 
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used with U. Union Pacific and 
Reading? 

(1) Buy 100 X. Y. Z. at 80, with a two- 
point stop, unless otherwise specified in 
the order to buy; stop in this case at 78, the 
stop to be advanced with every one-half 
point advance in stock. After stop closes 
up to purchasing price (80), 80 will be- 
come stop price until stock is advanced 
three points beyond 80—to 83—and to be 
maintained three points under thereafter 
until sold. 

(2) In case a person desires to reverse 
his position in the market if the market 
should decline to his stop, 78, then 200 
shares to be sold at 78 stop, the same stop 
plan taking place on 100 shares of this 
amount as given above, only reversed to 
the short side. 

The question is, on the stop order for 
200 shares being executed, would 100 
shares of this be neutralized on the books 
of the broker by the 100 shares originally 
bought, so that the stop plan would then 
only take place on 100 shares after the 200 
were sold, or, would the stop plan have to 
be executed with the 200 shares on the 
stop order? Possibly this would have to 
be arranged specially with the broker. 

Do you think a broker would be willing 
to undertake a stop plan of this nature?—P. 

We do not believe your stop order plan 
or any other similar plan will make you 
any money if operated in a purely me- 
chanical way as your letter seems to imply. 
There would be very little difficulty in get- 
ting a broker to handle this plan for you 
after it had been thoroughly explained to 
him so that he understood just what you 
wanted to do. In selling the 200 shares at 
78, 100 to stop loss on a long trade and the 
other 100 to start a new short trade it 
would be better to separate your order 
into two parts, about as follows: “Sell 100 
long X. Y. Z. 78 stop, also sell 100 short 78 
stop.” This would make it perfectly clear 
to your broker that the first 100 merely 
closed out your long trade while the sec- 
ond 100 started a new deal on the short 
side on which stop orders would be 
operated in accordance with your regular 
system. 

If we were going to use any scheme of 
this kind we would modify it in accordance 
with the article given in “Fourteen Methods 
of Operating in the Stock Market,” page 
154, and further explained by Rollo Tape 
in Tue Ticker for October, 1910. The dia- 
gram there given shows the best method of 
handling stop orders. The plan would be 
reversed for the short side and otherwise 
used in the same way. This plan, however, 
does not contemplate stopping your loss 
on the long side and going short at the 
same price. We believe this would be a 
mistake. You bought the stock presumably 
because you thought it was cheap. Why 
should you start a new short trade after it 
is two points cheaper still? We think you 
should wait for a sharp advance before 
starting such a plan on the short side. 


S. Steel, 
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Execution in Cotton. 

On Saturday, April 1, I placed an order to 
buy May cotton at 1430. The market 
7 as follows: First call—14.27, .30, 

.28, .27; after the call—14.26, .27, 28, .29, 
50 etc. The purchase was reported to me 
at 14.28. I don’t understand how the pur- 
chase could have been made at that price 
when the market opened with first sale at 
14.27 and next at 14.30. Can you explain 
this to me?— 

There is often a good deal of confusion 
during the first few minutes, and sales may 
be made simultaneously at different prices. 
You must remember that the cotton quota- 
tions do not attempt to record every sale, 
as in stocks, but merely to show what the 
price is at the moment. 


Is the Price of Steel Logical? 

Do you consider that the price of Steel 
common discounts future conditions, or is 
it based chiefly on manipulation? It cer- 
tainly can’t be said to follow present con- 
ditions.—J. 

We think it corresponds fairly well with 
conditions, including in that term financial, 
commercial, political and speculative con- 
ditions. You have to bear in mind that 
the public doesn’t usually find out real 
conditions until after the principal market 
moves are completed. The following, 
from the “Boston News Bureau,” is sug- 
gestive: 

“An operator who has a fine sense of 
satirical humor had this to say in dis- 
cussing Steel common in the Waldorf Cafe 
the other evening: 

“*A great deal of comment is_ heard 
about the “illogical action of Steel stock.” 
They say it goes up on bad news and goes 
down on good news. Sometimes it does 
and sometimes it doesn’t. The news was 
good from the first of April, 1909, all 
through the spring and summer and 
autumn, and the stock went up all the 
time, in spite of things being good. Skep- 
tics who sold it on the good news, a 
method which has been so profitable of 
late, got badly burnt. People who bought 
it on the good news and followed it up and 
bought more on more good news, reaped 
the harvest. There are no rules in Wall 
Street. There are two kinds of speculators 
in Steel, as in everything else. One kind 
is busy reading the statements and specu- 
lating on the value as indicated in the 
statements. The other kind read the state- 
ments, but realize that the statements rep- 
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resent the past. They are taking the state- 
ments into consideration, but they are also 
thinking of the changes in conditions 
which are taking place at the time of the 
statement’s publication. People who 
bought Steel on the good statements for 
the month of March found it went down. 
It now appears that it went down because 
business during the month of April was 
not so good as during the month of March. 
This looks very simple—afterwards. The 
bad tonnage statement of the month of 
April comes out and the stock goes up. 
Can it be that people are speculating on a 
change which may be taking place in the 
steel trade as compared with conditions 
represented by the statement of unfilled 
orders recently published? We will not be 
able to tell until the next statement 
whether this is true or not. It seems to be 
easier to forecast statements from the ac- 
tion of the stock than it is to forecast the 
action of the stock from the nature of the 
statements.’ ” 


The Davis Handbook of Porcupine 


This book includes an accurate and up-to- 
date map of the Porcupine gold district cor- 
rected to date of publication of the book; a 
brief review of the discovery and development 
of the Northern Ontario mining districts, in- 
cluding an analysis of the production and divi- 
dends of the Cobalt camp to December 31, 
1910; a historical sketch of the discovery and 
early development of the Porcupine gold 
fields; an outline of the geology of the Porcu- 
pine area; a description of the important 
properties so far developed, and a directory of 
the incorporated companies, giving the date 
and place of incorporation, the head office, 
transfer office, capital authorized and issued, 
officers and directors, the location and area 
of the property, equipment, development, etc 

Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
A standard reference book for mine operators, 
brokers and investors. Price, paper cover, 
$1.08 postpaid, including map. Price, cloth 
cover, $1.60 postpaid, including map.- For sale 
by Ticker Publishing Company. 


Special Grain Exchange Number 


The National Hay and Grain Reporter, 
Chicago, has issued a special number, con- 
taining descriptions and photographs of all 
the principal grain exchanges in the coun- 


try, with numerous valuable special ar- 
ticles from well-known men. It is of per- 
manent interest and value. Price, 50 cents. 


Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 


you have any preference in this regard. 





We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
pur own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


for the preceding month (in some cases the 
preceding two months), and for the month 
corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
for each of the four preceding years. 


of the financial and industrial situ- 
ation. Under each head we give fig- 
ures for the latest month available, 


Tee figures below give a complete view 





Average Average Per 
Money Money 


Rate Rate 





Cash to 
Deposits, Deposits, 
Prime European New York New York 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 

Loansto Cashto Loans to Circulation 

Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
ll Al First of 


Cent. 

















Commer- Banks Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 
i IEEE gon dckeebsns 3% 3% 28.1 EN es ere $34.70 
eee 3% 33% 28.2 ee 4 | hee hd. 34.55 
agi; Rl ...-.s0-+-0. 34 3% 273 96.8 i71* 1053* 3453 
Corres’g mo., 1910..... 4% 3% 27.1 100.5 16.0 104.5 34.59 
1909..... 3% 3 26.6 96.8 18.2 103.3 35.01 
‘i ght 4 3% 29.4 94.3 20.0 105.5 34.75 
. ieee 5% 436 25.6 102.4 15.4 107.1 34.20 
*March 7. 
New Securi- Bank Balance of Balance of 
ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 
N. Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. Movements Imps. or 
Exchange of U.S. Excluding —Imports or Exports. 
(000 omitted) (O0O0omitted) N. Y. City. Exports. (000 omitted) 
(000 omitted) 
re $69,266 $13,503,994 $5,545,370 Ex. $1,802 Ex. $22,583 
Weick ccians 133,448 12,380,845 5,411,032 Im. 3,019 Ex. 37,876 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 174,297 13,143,912 5,335,942 Im. 2,425 Ex. 11,215 
7 * 1909. 465,478 13,003,877 4,907 627 Ex. 8,907 Ex. 7,300 
, “ 1908. 138,876 10,858,707 4,188,873 Ex. 23,457 Ex. 29,565 
, * we. 58,295 12,406,705 ~~. 5,071,850 Ex. 1,823 Ex. 8,247 
Bradst’s Gibson’s Whole- Produc’n Price U.S. Produc- U.S. Steel 
Index of Index sale of Pig of tion of Co.’s 
Commod-Costof Priceof Iron (in Copper Copper Unfilled 
ity Pes. Living. PigIron. Tons). (Cents). (Lbs.) Tonnage. 
i. Pave $8.53 ae. ee  . whbuee gee A Re eer 
SE ncak ona-cs 8.46 106.5 15.38 1,893,000 12.0 126,962,000 3,113,187 
Pe i Reese 8.52 106.2 15.73 2,065,000 12.0 118,085,000 3,218,704 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 891 115.5 16.80 2,390,000 12.4 123,242,000 4,257,794* 
7 " 1909. 839 114.4 16.53 1,880,000 13,2 118,356,000 4,057 ,939* 
3 +3 1908. 7.72 106.2 16.62 1,165,000 SS aE 3,313,876* 
" : 1907. 8.99 113.4 25.75 2,295,000 22.6 gp sabieoes 7,603,878* 
*June 30 
Net Building Business Net 
Surplus Operations, Failures Crop Conditions~ [Earnings 
of Idle wenty Total Winter Spring 10 Leading 
Cars. Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Wheat. Cotton. Railroads. 
ae i ee ee se ens 7p eee eee 
Missin dckend 167,000 $42,664,880 $13,968,526 86.1 87.8 $16,924,000 
i" Sas 187,000 54,313,271 of 4) 2 lf ere 17,729,000 
Corres’g mo., 1910... 110,000 51,775,655 11,463, 80.0 928 820 16,120,000 
- “ 1909... 272,000 66,211,000 13,812,439 80.7 952 81.1 16,456,000 
wi “1908... 381,000 35,458,000 20,243,820 86.0 950 797 14,062,000 
a >. Ties seid 63,188,000 10,256,186 774 887 705 17,947,000 




















The Market Outlook 


By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
W age closing price of 20 standard 


railways since the low point of 
July, 1910, are shown in chart 
form herewith. The last week shown is 
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that ending June 17. The figure 


be found on page 134 
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The advance has been fairly continuous 
for two months, since the low point of 
116.05 made April 18. This upward swing 
has consisted of two impulses, the first 
given by the Standard Oil decision and the 
second by the rally which followed the 
preliminary break after the Tobacco de- 
cision. 

The latter decision could not be called 
bullish, except in the sense that it relieved 
suspense. The Standard Oil decision had 
established the fact that a “reasonable” 
restraint of competition was possible under 
the law. The next question was, What 
degree or kind of restraint of competition 
was permissible? And the decision that 
the American Tobacco Company was exer- 
cising an “unreasonable” restraint tended, 
certainly, to place obstacles in the way of 
the reorganization of holding companies as 
compared with the difficulties they would 
have had to overcome if the Tobacco Com- 
pany had been found “reasonable.” 
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Hence the sharp decline during the fore- 
noon of the first session of the exchange 
after the Tobacco decision was handed 
down, was strictly logical—as many of the 
apparently erratic movements of prices are 
found to be when carefully examined. But 
the strength of the general situation was 
such that investors and speculators alike 
rushed in to buy at the decline, and the 
advance was renewed. 

The process of getting all the holding 
companies in the United States in line with 
the law will be a long and tedious one, and 
will perhaps exercise some repressive effect 
on business, but I see no reason why it 
should have any direct or important in- 
fluence on stock market sentiment. The 
attention of traders is already fixed on 
other subjects. 


Banking Conditions.—It is a foregone 
conclusion that the Controller’s call for the 
condition of all national banks as of June 
7, will show a marked strengthening of 
reserves since the last call, March 7, and 
that the excess of loans over deposits will 
be considerably reduced from the figure of 
105.3 per cent. then shown. The excess of 
deposits over loans for the New York 
clearinghouse banks (not including the 
trust companies recently admitted to the 
clearinghouse) is now over $60,000,000, and 
the excess reserves are nearly $45,000,000. 
Conditions are similar in other large cities. 

Call money at 2% and commercial paper 
at 4 per cent. or even less, are the natural 
result of such a big accumulation of both 
cash and excess deposits at reserve centers. 
The natural thing is for this money to 
gradually find its way into bonds and 
stocks, and that is what we are witnessing 
in the present market. 

Of course, the standard argument of the 
bears is that this accumulation of idle 
money shows that trade is stagnant, so that 
earnings of both railroad and industrial 
companies are bound to be low. This is 
putting the cart before the horse. The 
money market controls trade, in the long 
run, not trade the money market. General 
business is always dull in the early stages 
of a bull stock market. Idle capital flows 
first into bonds and stocks, later into gen- 
eral business. 

The new form of the bank statement, in- 
cluding trust companies admitted to the 
clearinghouse, has caused some confusion. 
The complete statement, however, permits 
the segregation of the clearinghouse banks, 
the same as heretofore, and these figures 


are used for the ratios given in “Essential 
Statistics.” 


Possibly it may be desirable to 
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make different comparisons later, after all 
the trust companies which desire to clear 
have been admitted. 

Crop Conditions—While the bank state- 
ments show the amount of capital now on 
hand for investment and business purposes, 
the amount available next fall and winter 
will depend very largely on the harvesting 
of re crops, the returns from which will 

their way into the banks as deposits, 
and thence percolate through the varied 
channels of industry. 

A high crop condition June 1 has suf- 
fered somewhat from lack of moisture and 
excessive heat, but there is nothing to war- 
rant expectations of less than average 
crops. Wheat will be light in western 
Kansas and Nebraska and in Oklahoma. 
In the Northwest wheat got a fine start— 
in fact the early growth was a little too 
rank if anything. Some complaints are be- 
ing received, especially from South Dakota, 
but if we have normal rainfall from this 
time forward an excellent crop of spring 
wheat will result. Corn is doing well 
so far, but it is too early to attempt to 
estimate that crop. Cotton has suffered a 
little from drought, but recent good showers 
over the South have relieved the situation. 
The hay crop is rather light, which will 
tend to increase the consumption of corn. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the 
crops enter the hot season without large 
reserve supplies of moisture in the ground, 
so that a dry summer might cause con- 
siderable ms 

Foreign T — continued large ex- 
ports are a matter for congratulation. At 
the same time it is misleading to compare 
them with last year alone. The excess of 
exports for the first five months of each 
year for six years has been as follows: 


* Excess of imports. 


These figures simply show that the natural 
balance of trade, which was disturbed by 
excessive imports during 1909.and 1910, 
has been restored. 

American bankers are still carryin 
balances abroad amounting to well 
$100,000,000, as a result of sales of bonds 


credit 
over 


and notes to foreigners. Our home money 
rates have been so low that there has been 
no encouragement to bring the gold to New 
York. As a result of this situation, any im- 
portant rise in money here would bring gold 
imports. This fact ought to assure us a 
comfortable money market during the crop 
moving season next fall. In fact, it looks 
likely to be some time before the “tight 
money” cry can be raised again. 

Gold imports are very effective in helping 
along a bull stock market because every 


dollar of gold added to our stock in bank 
vaults permits an increase of four dollars of 
credit. As the legal reserve is only 25% of 
deposits, deposits (and therefore loans) may 
be increased four times as much as the in- 
crease in reserves which results from gold 
imports. Present indications are that the 
market may receive this stimulus during the 
coming fall. 

Commodity Prices.—The reason for our 
large exports is easily visible in a study of 
relative English and American commodity 
prices. Bradstreet’s Index number declined 
from 9.23 for January, 1910, to 8.46 in May, 
1911. During the same time the English 
Index number compiled by the London 
Economist advanced from 2390 to 2554. 
When American prices fall and English 
prices rise, an increase in our exports is the 
natural result. 

The last month has witnessed an inter- 
ruption of the movement of the index num- 
bers, which may or may not be temporary. 
June 1 the American number stood at 8.53 
and the English number at 2540. The 
previous high point reached by the 
Economist’s figure was 2601 in June, 1907. 

Market Prospects.—At present we seem 
to be in the midst of a moderate reaction 
from the sustained advance which carried 
the average price of 20 rails to 123.23 June 
10. This represents an advance of about 
18 points in the averages since the low point 
of July 26, 1910. This advance has been 
slow, dull, and halting. Prices have no 
sooner struggled up a few points above the 
previous high figure, than they have fallen 
back again, and the process of renewed 
recuperation has been tedious. 

For this very reason, however, the weak 
speculative long interest in the market has 
continued small. The movement has been 
too slow to attract the gamblers. Commis- 
sion houses have at no time held any large 
quantity of stocks. If ever there was a 
good example of the favorite expression “a 
creeping bull market,” it would seem that 
we have had it during the past year. 

I don’t expect more than three or four 
points reaction at present, unless crop dam- 
age should be more serious than is naturally 
to be anticipated in the ordinary course of 
events. A real crop failure would be likely 
to carry prices considerably lower, and 
would cause a prolonged period of hesita- 
tion; but in view of the variety of our 
crops and the broad extent of territory over 
which they are raised, a general failure is 
all but impossible. 

I see no reason to doubt that we are still 
in the upward swing, and that it will con- 
tinue further—how much further it would 
be impossible to predict, as that must de- 
pend to a great extent on future events, 
many of which cannot be foreseen. The 
fundamental conditions of money, credit, 
crops, and foreign trade are now all in 
favor of higher prices. The reversal of 
eid Kau ane will not take place in a 
mo 


es 50, 1911. 





